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The Work of American Artists at the 
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By KARL BITTER 
Digector of Sculpture at the Fair 


HE use o1 statuary out-of-doors, 
both upon buildings and in pub- 
lic or private grounds, has in- 
creased in America to a notable ex- 
tent in recent years. In part this is 
due toa general increase in appreciation 
of art among Americans, in part to the 
awakening appreciation among archi- 
tects in the United States of the ancient 
alliance between the sister arts of sculp- 
ture and of architecture. In part, also, 
it is due to the striking example given 
at the great International Expositions 
showing how a beautiful scene may be 
created out-of-doors by bringing archi- 
tects, landscape gardeners and sculptors 
to work in codperation so that one 
art may complement the other and the 
result be a harmonious whole. 
Among the ancients sculpture was 


used in the adornment of temples and 
palaces and forums and other structures 
where the conditions called for figures 
of heroic size, and, indeed, often titanic 
proportions. An exposition with its 
palaces of classic type, its broad courts 
and ample vistas, its statuary reproduc- 
ing the divinities and heroes of ancient 
mythology as well as expressing ideas 
associated with later times, may indeed 
seem a reminder of the grandeur of 
those by-gone days when the masters 
of antiquity carved the noble groups 
which are the admiration of all time. 
When the task of creating the works 
of sculpture for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion which so inspired the American 
public was undertaken, the number of 
artists available for the work was much 
smaller than atthe present time. Con- 
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George Rogers Clark, Napoleon, 


By Elsie Ward. 


sidering the fact that the art of the 
sculptor at that time was just passing 
out of its infancy in the United States, 
it is most remarkablethat so much really 
fine work was accomplished. The re- 


James Monroe, 


By Daniel C. French. By Julia M. Bracken. 


sult was indeed not simply a great 
artistic education to the people of the 
United States, but it also furnished a 
strong impetus for young Americans to 
take up this art and for young men 
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educated in foreign countries to come 


here to practice .heir calling. In con- 
sequence of this artistic impetus there 
are to-day several times as many sculp- 
tors in the United States as when the 
sculptural work for the Columbian Ex- 
position was begun. It was just before 
this time that a number of young men 
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quired abroad, but were young enough 


to imbibe at once the ideas characteris- 
tic of the New World, with its freedom 
from tradition and serious pursuit of the 
objects of life. These men, with those 
of native birth whom they have influ- 
enced by their work and artistic ideals, 
have contributed to the development of 


The Spirit of Music, by George E. Bissell. 


who had attained high standing in 
their profession came to America from 
the different countries of Europe, hav- 
ing acquired their art education in the 
great centers of art influence like Paris 
and Rome, Vienna and Munich. 

They brought here the training in art 
and the knowledge of its principles ac- 


what promises to be a distinctively 
American school of sculpture. The 
characteristics of this school are a cer- 
tain depth of work and originality of 
sentiment combined with a seriousness 
not found in the contemporary sculpture 
of European countries. In France, for 
instance, there is a sort of superficiality, 
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Boy and Bear Cub, by Isidore Konti. 


almost Bohemian, that is not found inthe 
works of the leading American sculp- 
tors of to-day. These men of foreign 
birth, who came here almost as youths 
and have grown up with the generation 
now in control of the activities of the 
country, drinking in its ideas of freedom 
and individual opportunity, are to-day 
as American in their work as the artists 
who are native-born. No line of na- 
tionality can be drawn between them. 
But coming here fresh from the art cen- 
ters of the Old World, they were able 
to assist in creating here that art atmo- 
sphere whose existence in America is 
now unquestioned, but which was for- 
merly supposed to belong almost wholly 
to Europe. Their work reflects that 
originality, earnestness and freedom 
from tradition and convention which is 
characteristic of all departments of 
American life. 

The sculptor who is to participate in 
the decoration of the grounds of an ex- 
position has a fine opportunity to dis- 
play that originality and grace joined to 
seriousness of effort which are so 
marked in the best American work. 
He is not usually hampered by require- 
ments, and so long as he keeps in touch 
with the spirit of the composition as a 





whole finds himself in the possession 
of much liberty for individual expres- 
sion. The out-of-door atmosphere har- 
monizes with this spirit of freedom. 

Reverting once more to Chicago, it is 
proper to note that the results achieved 
there were perhaps most valuable on 
account of the stimulus to further 
achievement which they afforded. The 
public, too, began to realize how much 
had been lacking in earlier attainments 
along architectural lines, and how much 
opportunity for progress and improve- 
ment extended in that direction. From 
that time on there has been a notable in- 
crease in the commissions given for the 
sculptural adornment of buildings and 
grounds in large cities and on extensive 
estates. Eight years after the Colum- 
bian Exposition came the Pan-Ameri- 
can at Buffalo, where a very harmoni- 
ous scheme of sculptural adornment 
was carried out. In that scheme the 
idea of typifying in sculptural works 
the attributes of nature, such as abun- 
dance; agricultural, mineral and other 
natural wealth; the power of great water 
courses and the various qualities of the 
elements was dominant. 

A notable aid to the Pan-American 
Exposition were the improvements 
made since 1893 in the facilities for 
‘‘building up’’ statues in staff from 
the small models furnished by the 
sculptors. 

This improvement has continued, 
the skill and artistic abilities of the 
sculptors have increased, and now, with 
the completion of the task of the sculp- 
tors at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, it is possible to see at St. Louis 
how great a step has been taken by this 
branch of the guild of American artists. 
There were over eighty sculptors who 
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participated in this work and, as all are 
American citizens, the results may be 
set down to the credit of our own art- 
ists. Not half so many were employed 
in the sculptural work of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, while at Chicago, ten 
years ago, the list of those who did 
original work scarcely exceeded fifteen. 

The World’s Fair at St. Louis, hav- 
ing its inspiration in a great historical 
event, and presenting a wealth of his- 
toric associations for embodiment in 
statuary, and with all its opportunities 
for employing poetic and fanciful ideas 
in securing decorative effect, will prove 
of inestimable benefit to art in this 
country. Of the exhibits in the Palace 
of Art, representing every civilized 
country in the world, I will not speak, 
as they belong to another branch of the 
Exposition organization. But without 
depreciating the value of the works of 
art to be seen in exhibit buildings, it 
may be safely said that the gallery of art 
which exists out-of-doors, under the 
open sky, to which almost all the well- 
known sculptors of America have made 
important contributions, will prove the 
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most natural and potent influence in 


the education along artistic lines of the 
American people. 
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THE MAKERS OF THE STATUARY 


By EDWARD 


The beauty of statuary is much en- 
hanced by appropriate landscape sur- 
roundings. How much more effective 
a figure or group in marble appears 
when its outlines are portrayed against 
a background of green, as in a park or 
garden, than when it isseen ina gallery 
against a white wall with numerous 
other things to distract from its con- 
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templation. This has been recognized 
recently in New York by the holding 
of the exhibitions of the National Sculp- 
ture Society in conjunction with floral 
exhibitions, the plants and flowers fur- 
nishing a setting that much increases 
the charm of the scene as a whole and at 
the same time augments the artistic ef- 
fect of the individual pieces of statuary. 
The expositions have given the 
general public in this country glimpses 
of the possibilities of beauty lying in 
this direction. With their grand archi- 
tectural effects, their profuse use of 
sculpture and their employment of 
beautiful landscape work, scenes have 
been created which for a time have 
completely transported millions of visi- 
tors out of the work-a-day world into a 
realm of fairyland. 
The purpose of statuary on a build- 


Tympanum of 
The Varied Industries 
Building. 


ing is not only to enhance the archi- 
tectural effect of the structure, but to 
emphasize its significance. Forexam- 
ple, the Palace of Liberal Arts of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, a 
building in the general style of the 
French Renaissance, was so planned 
by its architects that its effectiveness is 
greatly increased by profuse use o1 





Ceramic Art, by C. Y. Harvey. 








sculpture over archways, at the en- 
trances, in doorways, etc., while the 
ideas associated with the building are 
expressed in these forms of plastic art. 
Music is one of the greatest of the liberal 
arts and science is another most impor- 
tant phase of the learning and culture 
embraced under this head, so on either 
side of the main building we find well 
modeled groups by George E. Bissell 
entitled ‘‘ Music ’’ and ‘‘ Science.’’ A 
goddess typifying the ‘‘ Genius of the 
Liberal Arts’’ is driving prancing 
steeds far up above the lofty porticos. 
The sculptor of this Quadriga, Charles 
A. Lopez, has so planned his groups 
that they present a pleasing outline 
against the sky, not an easy task. 
**Ceramic Art,’’ by C. Y. Harvey, is 
another figure of the many on this 
building typifying some idea associated 
with the exhibits within. 

Again the sculpture for the Festival 
Hall, the great show piece of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, emphasizes the 
idea of festivity and groups like Mar- 
tiny’s ‘‘ Triumph of Apollo,’’ Tonetti’s 
‘* Dance,’’ Lukeman’s ‘‘ Music,” with 
adornments such as lyres and masques 
and other symbols of the drama and 
music, prove appropriate and effective 
in giving to the building as a whole 
the character it should possess, for it is 
the key note in a composition intended 
as a whole to express the jubilation 
felt by the nation in the extension of 
the sway of liberty from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Or again, we have a 
building such as the Palace of Educa- 
tion and Social Economy, which 
brings up ideas associated with the 














progress of mankind along higher 
planes of existence, toward the attain- 
ment of those improved social condi- 
tions and moral and intellectual graces 
which contribute so much to make life 


worth living. Here the architect has 
provided a structure of dignified and 
even majestic proportions, its classic 
character expressing that culture which 
comes from the nurtureof the intellectual 
faculties, and its beauty and meaning 
brought out and emphasized by the 
figures and groups for which the de- 
signers of the building planned when 
they began work on the first drawings. 
The sculpture of the building is an es- 
sential part of it. Yet even taken alone 
much of it has a beauty and grace of 
its own. Such for instance are the 
spandrels entitled ‘‘ Geography” and 
‘* History ’’ by Robert P. Bringhurst 
of St. Louis. Another group which 
exemplifies the idea is that by. H. K. 
Bush-Brown of New York at the en- 
trance to the Palace of Education show- 
ing the famous educator, Horace Mann, 
and a youth whom he is guiding in the 
way of knowledge. 

At St. Louis the greatest decorative 
effects produced by the use of statuary 
are seen at the Cascades, where all the 
landscape work is designed to bring out 
the beauty of the sculptural creations 
so that the picture presented by the 
whole composition may be as complete 
and beautiful as possible. Emanuel L. 
Masqueray, who designed these Cas- 
cades and the Colonnade of States at 
the rear and crowning the brow of the 
hill, studied the most successful at- 
tempts of the same kind which Europe 


Clement /. Barnhorm, 
of Cincinnati, 
Sculptor. 


affords and, borrowing what he needed 
from these sources, introduced original 
ideas of his own so that, as a whole, the 
picture presented by the Cascades, Fes- 
tival Hall and Colonnade of States, with 
the statuary and landscape gardening, 
is the most elaborate and ambitious 
work of its kind anywhere to be seen. 
There is a distance of about four hun- 
dred feet from the water in the basin in 
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The Cowboy at Rest, by Solon H. Borglum. 





The Protest of the Sioux, by Cyrus E. Dallin. 


front to the long, curved Colonnade at 
the rear and the height of the slope is 
sixty feet. The distance across the 


space partially enclosed by the Colon- 
nade is about one-quarter of a mile, and 


the grassy slope, with its shrubbery, 


clumps of pines and beds of flowering 
plants, makes a magnificent setting for 
the works of art by Konti and MacNeil 
which adorn the Cascades. The grace- 
ful girl floating upon an albatross which 
Mr. Konti has modeled to represent 


The Blizzard, a Peril of the Plains, by Solon H. Borglum. 
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‘* The Spirit of the Pacific,’’ and which 
stands at the head of one side Cascade, 
gives a golden note to the picture for 
the white staff has been gilded and the 
companion figure on the other side, rep- 
resenting ‘‘ The Spirit of the Atlantic,’’ 
has been similarly treated. The splash 
of the water and the dash of the spray, 
as the Cascades descend into the basin, 
give an appropriate atmosphere to the 
girls with gulls and children with fish 
and other sculptures typifying things 
relating to the great oceans of the 
earth that Mr. Konti has executed, while 
in the Central Cascades, that burst forth 
seemingly out of the Festival Hall itself, 
Mr. H. A. MacNeil has portrayed ideas 
connected with national freedom, pat- 
riotism and progress, interpreting in po- 
etic form the association which springs 
from the event celebrated by the Expo- 
sition. An especially fine example of 
this sculpture is his Indian with buffalo, 
entitled ‘‘ Physical Liberty,’’ the idea 
of a free, wild life being represented by 
it, the liberty which exists under the 
restraining institutions of civilization 
being typified by the same sculptor in 
another Cascade group. 


Interest will naturally center in the 
statue of the man whose cession of 
Louisiana to the United States gave the 
occasion for this World’s Fair. The 
seated figure of Napoleon studying the 
map of the Louisiana territory is by 
Daniel C. French, whom Lorado Taft 
describes as ‘‘ undoubtedly America’s 
best-known sculptor.’’ 

Even the animals and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley 
have been commemorated in the sculp- 
ture of the Exposition. Cyrus E. Dal- 
lin’s ‘‘ Protest of the Sioux ’’ is a nota- 
ble work of this kind, while that 
eminently successful sculptor of frontier 
subjects, Solon H. Borglum, contrib- 
utes several striking and original 
groups, among them ‘‘ The Cowboy at 
Rest’ and ‘‘ A Peril of the Plains,’’ 
reproduced on the preceding page. 

Most of the sculpture that has been 
passed in review in this brief way pos- 
sesses not only grace and beauty but an 
original quality, and as a whole it seems 
to mark the occupation by American 
sculptors of new ground in territory 
where the atmosphere is the free and 
vivifying air of the New World. 
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She lay, a new and glorified being. 








THE HAPPIEST WOMAN 


By C. GRACE KEPHART 


With a Drawing by ALICE BEACH WINTER 


HE lay, a new and glorified being, 

S ‘ white and frail among the pillows, 

like a white rose in a drift of 
snow. 

In the glad and needed peace and 
rest of her dim room, she lay very quiet, 
just as the nurse and doctor had left 
her, her right arm, round and lovely 
where the laces fell back, outstretched 
over the pillow to the edge of the great 
bed 


In the hollow of her left arm lay the 
Little Child, its very small head cradled 
close on her bosom and caressed pro- 
tectingly by her white left hand with 
its two seals, of sweethearthood and 


wifehood, shining dimly on the third 
finger. 

On the Young Mother's face there 
rested a look unlike all other human 
expressions. All that was glad and 
sweet and peaceful and happy—yea, 
and holy—lay there outlined. The 
soft, wet tendrils of hair upon the brow 
were girlish, and girlish was the round, 
white throat, but Womanhood and 
Motherhood were written on the peace- 
ful face. 

And then the door opened softly—but 
though the sound was infinitesimal, she 
heard it and stirred and opened her 
eyes. 
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Would not her very heart have told 
her He was there, even though her ears 
had not conveyed the glad news ? 

A flood of exquisite joy thrilled her 
pale face. She put up her weak right 
hand in joyous welcome and entreaty 
and the Young Father entered the 
sanctified place, abashed and frightened 
and awkward—yet wholly happy. He 
knelt down by the bed and put his arms 
tenderly about her and unconsciously 
about the Little Child, also His voice 
trembled as he whispered—‘‘ My Little 
Girl,’’ and then he laid his lips on hers 
in a rush of joy and gladness. 

The Young Mother put up her free 
hand and laid it on his face caressingly 
and said, ‘‘ My dear Boy.’’ It had 
always been in this fond and foolish 
fashion that they had greeted each other 
from the days of betrothal. 

Her soft bare arm crept about his 
neck with infinite tenderness and she 
laid her hand on his dark head and 
pressed it to her shoulder in her gentle, 
motherly fashion. She had felt the 
moisture of tears on his face, but she 
worshipped rather than despised this 
momentary weakness that she knew 
had been the outcome of fear for her 
safe deliverance. 

Each completely absorbed and satis- 
fied with the other, they were silent 
a moment in this tender caress. 

She was the first to remember. 

‘* You haven’t asked to see our baby 
yet, you ungrateful papa,’’ she said 
happily; and at that new, strangely 
sweet name they both laughed softly in 
tender joy. And then the Young 
Father watched wonderingly while she 
unfolded soft white wrappings and dis- 
played to him his first-born child—a 
very small pink creature, with no hair 
to speak of, a nose wrinkled in dis- 
pleasure—one small fist waving bel- 
ligerently before its tight-shut eyes. 

The Father looked and wondered 
speechlessly. 

Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

The Mother’s face grew anxious. 
‘Why, Dear!’’ she said, half sob- 
bingly. ‘‘I don’t believe you like her 
at all. I’m sorry it wasn’t a boy— 
because—because I wanted to name it 


for you, but she’s so sweet and small 
and dear !”’ 

She drew her baby even closer as she 
plead. 

“It isn’t that, Dearie. A girl is all 
right. She'll be lot’s of comfort for 
you some day. But new babies are 
ugly—even yours and mine—and—”’ 

‘* Now what, Dear ?’’ 

‘* Well, to be truthful, I’m jealous 
of her. You will be so much the baby’s 
mother, you will forget to be my sweet- 
heart.’’ 

She slipped her arm from under- 
neath the Child and laid a hand on- 
either side of his handsome, boyish face 
and looked long and lovingly into his 
worshipful eyes. Then she said slowly 
and reverently. 

‘* My Dearest, it is because I am the 
mother of your child that I am ten thou- 
sand times more your sweetheart now 
than ever. I love you now, completely, 
wholly, as never before, dear as you 
were to me. I am now the happiest 
woman in all God’s world, I think.”’ 

‘* Sweetheart !”’ 

He drew her dear head to his arm 
and kissed her long and tenderly. 

And then to hide his joy, he once 
more uncovered the Child and, wonder 
of wonders, took it up in his arms and 
kissed it, shyly and half amazed at his 
own action. Then he dug an awkward 
forefinger in its flower soft cheek and 
hastily laid it down again on the 
Young Mother’s arm. 

After that he drew the white cover- 
ings gently over both, and kissing the 
Mother once more, said anxiously, ‘‘ I 
must leave you now to sleep and rest. 
The doctor says so.’’ He had already 
turned to go when the Young Mother 
laid hold on his arm pleadingly and 
said drowsily, ‘‘ Stay, Dear.’’ 

And almost before her head was once 
again pillowed in the shelter of his 
strong arm, she had fallen asleep, her 
breathing coming soft and regular and 
childlike. 

And as he looked upon the sleeping 
ones—his very own—the Father’s heart 
was stirred unspeakably with the sweet- 
ness, the mystery, the holiness of it 
all. 














The most delicious cradle that ever babe was rocked in. 





THE OLD WHALE’S STORY 


By FRANK T. BULLEN 
Author of ‘* The Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ Etc. 


With Drawings by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


** Oh, all ye whales, and all that move in the 
waters, bless ye the Lord; praise Him 
and magnify Him for ever.” 


Y earliest recollections are rather 
M hazy, but principally center 

themselves around pleasant sen- 
sations. I was born as nearly as I can 
remember at high noon in the Indian 
Ocean, near the equator, and my first 
feeling was, ‘‘ How pleasant everything 
is.” The sea was like warm milk, the 
softest, most delicious cradle that ever 
babe was rocked in. Overhead the 
glorious sun, like a globe of molten fire 
that was bursting its bounds on every 
part of its rim, poured down a flood of 
life-giving heat. Not a cloud in the 
stainless blue, not a fleck of foam on 
the peaceful waters, only great, glow- 
ing breadths of color ever changing in 
obedience to some mysterious law. I 
lay, happiest of the happy, by my 
mother’s side, my blunt nose protrud- 


ing from the water about a foot, the 
teat in the angle of my jaw in which 
the immature teeth were just sprouting, 
and the rich milk streaming sweetly 
down my throat quite unmixed with 
any sea-water. Yousee, we havea most 
exquisite contrivance in our gullets 
which, without any effort on our part, 
takes in the food and shuts out the sea, 
even at enormous depths. But just 
how it does it I cannot explain, nor do 
I think that anybody can: I looked a 
queer little creature with my head, the 
biggest part of me, like a tadpole, and 
my long, thin, lower jaw sticking out 
in front of me almost as if a big splinter 
had run into my face and remained 
there. But my mother did not think 
so, she was very proud of me, and we 
both lay upon our beautiful couch su- 
premely happy. 

All around us lay the rest of the 
school—thirty or forty cows, eight or 
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Rose perpendicularly with some palely glow- 
ing mass between his jaws. 


ten young bulls, and father. Ah, never 
shall I forget when I saw him first! 
He was going round the family to see 
that all was well, as he did some six 
times a day, and he passed quite close 
to. where I nestled at my mother’s side. 
He was one of the mightiest of our 
mighty race, with a head like a prom- 
ontory and a length of over seventy 
feet. And as he surged slowly up be- 
hind me on the surface of the quiet sea 
I saw the whole of him clearly, and 
trembled. (You must understand that 
we can only see behind us, owing to the 
position of our eyes. which are placed a 
little below where the shoulders are in 
a man, and almost in the midst of the 
body’s breadth). He just glanced at 
me as he glided by, a glance, as it 
seemed to me, of perfect satisfaction. 
My mother quivered with delight as, 
sheering in towards her, he touched his 
forehead to hers graciously, as becamea 
monarch to his adoring consort with 
whom he was well pleased. 

For many days we remained in this 
mid-ocean solitude, chosen by our wise 
ruler as a place where none of the hate- 


ful monsters of man’s making ever 
came, a place not too far from rich 
plateaux, whose intricacies swarmed 


‘with our proper food, where the sea 


streams ran warmly and the sun rose 
and set continually with never a cloud, 
a place where we alone’ of all the 
sea-folk had no foes to fear. This 
proud pre-eminence above all our fel- 
lows had not long been ours. In our 
hasteless chronology it seemed but a 
short time past since in every part of 
the sea we were liable to pursuit, har- 
rassing wounds and death at the hands 
of men. True, we did them terrible 
damage on occasion, and some of our 
warriors, notably the head of my fam- 
ily, had invariably come out of conflicts 
with the earth-people without deadly 
injury, although bearing all over their 
vast body surfaces wide, white scars 
where the cruel wounds dealt them by 
men had healed. 

Like all young creatures for the early 
days of my life I was content to be 
alive and full of joy, everything was 
new, everything was entirely delightful. 
I was very soon weaned, for among our 
people, the sperm whales, there does 
not exist that intensity of maternal af- 
fection which characterizes the other 
kinds of whale with only one excep- 
tion. We really do not need it for 
food is easy to obtain and of a nature 
entirely fitted for a mere baby to eat, so 
that when I was less than a month old 
I had taken my place in the school 
as one of its ordinary members and 
my early relations with my mother 
were entirely forgotten—in fact I knew 
no difference between her and any other 
member of the school or family. But 
during all that period I had been learn- 
ing, by closest imitation, the art of 
swimming, diving and obtaining food. 
Vividly as on that first day do I remem- 
ber when by my mother’s side, closely 
following her every movement, I sank 
into the cool, translucent and darkling 
depths for the first time. I shrank 
closely into my mother’s bosom as we 
left the warm sunshine in which we 
had been basking. I noticed with 
youthful wonder and admiration the 
stately, graceful way in which my 
mother arched her back, lowered her 
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head and elevated the broad fans of her 
tail into the air as she descended, and 
then all else was swallowed up in ad- 
miration. Slowly we sank through 
the increasing coolness of the sea, dim- 
mer and dimmer grew the light from 
above, until, after what seemed a day, 
but could only have been a few min- 
utes, we stopped our descent and began 
to move horizontally. At first I was 
dreadfully distressed. I felt as if I was 
being squeezed flat. I wanted to 
breathe, but I found that my nostril 
was as securely sealed as if it was never 
to be opened again, certainly I could 
not open it. My lower jaw hung down, 
leaving my mouth wide open, and pres- 
ently a delicious quivering morsel went 
gliding down my throat, giving me a 
most exquisite feeling of satisfaction. 
The gloom which had so troubled me 
at first gave way to a tender, greenish 
light, shed abroad by myriads of shining 
things that glowed and faded as they 
floated about apparently without any 
will of their own. The cold, too, 


which at first had felt almost unbear- 
able, chilling my blood and making it 
feel as if it was thickening so much that 
it could not flow, became less unpleas- 
ant, and presently, tiny as I was, I re- 
alized that this was my proper realm, 
that here our people were supreme, and 
that of all the myriads of diverse crea- 
tures in the sea we were the undoubted 
heads and leaders. All other sea-citi- 
zens but ourselves preyed upon and 
were preyed upon by other denizens of 
the deep; we alone took toll where we 
would, ourselves secure from all assault 
by any of the sea folk. 

All around me glided, in utter silence 
amid the varying gleams, like vast 
shadows, the members of the school. 
Occasionally in hasteless, dignified 
fashion one would rise perpendicularly 
with some palely glowing mass between 
his jaws, and, reversing his position, 
let the great saw of his lower mandible 
divide whatever it was he held into 
sizeable fragments for swallowing. 
These were upon the same colossal 
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scale as himself and slipped down his 
gullet with an easy celerity that was 
pleasant to see. No one was self- 
ish. The prey of one was the prey of 
all, and a certain gigantic courtesy pre- 
vented any individual from appropriat- 
ing more than his actual share. But 
suddenly into the midst of these mys- 
terious delights there thrust itself an 
imperative command to seek air. We 
can and do remain in the depths for as 
much as one hour, according to our size, 
but the length of time we stay down is 
always carefully calculated according 
to the need of the youngest member of 
the party. Ah, the swift rush upward, 
impelled seemingly by the whole weight 
of ocean beneath. Ah, the blissful em- 
ergence into brightness most dazzling, 
and the simultaneous opening of all 
spiracles. Oh, thesweet rush of heaven’s 
air through the quivering nostrils into 
the laboring lungs. Indeed it is good 
to endure privation of air for a season 
if only to realize how lavish of His 
choicest gifts is the power that sways 
us all. 

Then to lie basking again, feeling 
that sweet breath, the essence of life, 
coursing through every artery, tingling 
in every muscle, making one feel as if 
nothing but action, swift, tremendous, 
exhausting, could satisfy the exuber- 
ant needs of the body. Oh, the delight 
of just being alive. Is it any wonder 
that even our majestic chief, yielding 
to the overmastering needs of such an 
influx of life, suddenly forgot his dig- 
nity, rushed like a tidal wave along the 
glowing surface of the ocean, and 
hurled his whole vast bulk towards the 
sky by the exercise of a force beyond 
all calculation? After that one stupen- 
dous exhibition of power all lay in 
almost utter quiet, content so to lie. 
The sun went down, the moon rose up, 
and the pleasant stars peeped out from 
the purple curtain of night. Noripple 
of wave or querulous wail of wind dis- 
turbed the mid-sea quiet. Even the 
deep sigh of a waking whale but 
punctuated the stillness of the restful 
scene. All nature was at ease around 
us, and above as below there was per- 
fect peace. 

The foregoing was just a typical 
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evening as 1 remember it during my 
babyhood. But one morning there 
was communicated to all the family by 
that subtle interchange of thought, in- 
dependent of speech, which we possess, 
the chief's order to proceed northward, 
following him. No one so much as 
thought of questioning his authority. 
He was our law and its only exponent. 
So as the great sun flooded the horizon 
with golden flame as if he had burst 
his orb, we formed into ranks and at a 
uniform speed of about six miles an 
hour, departed from that spot of ocean 
where I first knew life. 

Very pleasantly passed a space of 
six days and then a whole wide area of 
new pleasures met my delighted senses. 
Whither we were bound I did not know, 
but now I can tell you that we made 
the Bab-el-Mandeb, no gate of tears to 
me but a veritable entrance of joy. 
During that short passage, so rich in 
life are the tepid Indian Seas, even my 
small body had become quite encrusted 
with parasitical growths, barnacles and 
moss and tiny limpets. They worried 
my tender skin, they fretted me beyond 
bearing and so, when I saw the jagged 
surfaces of coral at the gate of the Red 
Sea, I rushed as did my fellows to chafe 
my irritated body along those gratefully 
corrugated summits of the edifices be- 
low. Ah, another joy; to drag oneself 
luxuriously over those myriad needle- 
points of coral, every touch sending a 
thrill of delight from fluke-edge to 
spiracle—yes, indeed, it was worth all 
the miserable days of irritation preced- 
ing it to know the sweetness of relief. 

And then the food. Here ure found 
in fullest abundance all the sea has to 
offer. Massy shoals of lazy fish that, 
needing no inducement, just swam 
serenely down the gaping caverns of 
our jaws, cuttles of medium size but 
soft and sapid, that without any at- 
tempt at resistance allowed themselves 
to drift gelatinously into the warm 
haven of our stomachs. Ah! the Red 
Sea is a good place. 

Here in this pleasant sea we re- 
mained for many days. Naught of 
harm or annoyance came near us so 
long as we kept to East or West of a 
well defined line drawn down the mid- 
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dle of thesea. We lay and luxuriated 
in the rich sea-pastures within the 
sheltering reef-barriers, fearing nothing 
and fattening upon the never failing 
stores of rich food around us. The 
other youngsters and myself grew amaz- 
ingly, for not only did we eat all we 
felt inclined to, but like all young 
things rejoicing in our perfect life and 
full freedom we gamboled, we raced, 
and did all that the abundant vitality 
within us prompted us to do, and there 
were none to say us nay. And so the 
happy days passed. None taking count 
of them, all too intent upon enjoyment 
of the present to think of the future, 
until one morning our great Chief gave 
the gathering signal, and was instantly 
obeyed. 

In a close, compact body we left the 
pleasant purlieus of the Red Sea and 
without deviating from our direct 
course, except to clear Sokotoa,. we 
made our way southward. Now I be- 
gan to feel the benefit of our long stay 
in the abundant waters we had just 
quitted. Because here there was almost 
nothing for us to eat. True, as we 
passed through the blue depths in state- 
ly ranks an occasional shoal of fish 
would swim down our gaping throats, 
or a passing school of porpoises find per- 
manent shelter in the vast maws of our 
elders. But these were incidental only. 
Nothing like the rich banqueting day 
after day which had been our lot in the 
teeming sea behind us. But if wecould 
feast when occasion offered we could 
also fast when need arose., And need 
was laid upon us now. None but our 
chief knew whither we went, yet we 
followed him unfalteringly through 
those almost barren seas—barren, that 
is, so far as we were concerned. With- 
out haste, yet resting not day or night, 
we pursued our journey southward 
through the mighty silences of the sea. 
Once and only once did we see any- 
thing to give us pause, and that was, as 
the water began to chill, when we met 
one of those mighty fabrics made by 
men and driven by fire across the sea. 
We had been so long immune from 
pursuit, or indeed annoyance of any 
kind, that we took little heed of her 
except just to avoid her great onward 
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rush and the deadly swirl of her tail. 
Full of curiosity to see what this won- 
derful surface monster might be I rose 
behind it and, putting forth all my 
vigor, swam after it to get a good view 
of it. When suddenly I heard a curi- 
ous noise almost like the sound we 
make on a calm day when lying upon 
the surface we strike the water with our 
tails, and immediately I felt a burning, 
stinging pain run through me. I 
swerved in my course and sought my 
companions, all of whom, as I joined 
them, put on their utmost speed on our 
original course. For a time it seemed 
as if they avoided me, but gradually, 
as the healing of the sea exercised its 
benignant effect upon the place in my 
side where I felt the pain, they closed 
in upon me again and I was no longer 
shunned. Later, as we slowed down, 
our great chief deigned to halt near me 
and tell me what had really happened. 
He said that idle men and women (how 
I wondered what they were) on board 
of these land monsters, or ships, pos- 
sessing deadly things able to kill a long 
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way off, did not hesitate to try and de- 
prive of life, just for amusement any of 
the sea folk they saw. At which I 
wondered very much, for the earliest 
knowledge I absorbed was never to kill 
but for food, and the news that there 
were creatures who killed for amuse- 
ment was very terrible to me. 
However, although the memory ot 
that encounter has never left me, my 
wound healed so rapidly that I never 
once faltered in our southward rush, 
feeling stronger and more fit every day 
as the good sea gave me of its strength 
and the long feasting in the Red Sea 
came to its predestined and proper ef- 
fect. Ourspeed increased; without fal- 
tering or straggling we held steadily on 
until one day, following our chief, we 
settled down, down,down. Deeper than 
ever I hadulreamed of until, skirting the 
black bases of a mighty mountain 
range, we found our prey. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of enormous cuttle fish, 
helplessly, slimily crawling about on 
the rocky floor or clinging with their 
myriad tentacles to the pillars of the 
earth as with their huge eyes they saw 
us approaching. There was no escape 
forthem. Alone among the inhabitants 
of the deep seas we were their masters 
and they our legitimate prey. We fell 
upon them in a body and tore them 
limb from limb, feeling exquisite sat- 
isfaction as the quivering, succulent 
morsels glided down into our craving 
stomachs. I had devoured one huge 
fellow whose head had been bitten 
off by a big bull close to me, and was 
almost satisfied. Not quite, though, 
and with fresh ardor I flung myself into 
the fray, seizing a vast cuttle by the 
middle. He writhed round and en- 
wrapped me with his far-reaching arms 
so that I could not get my mouth open. 
But my tail was free, and exerting all 
my strength I rose through the murky 
water dragging him with me. Fortun- 
ately he had not had time to anchor 
himself to one of the rock bases. We 
reached the surface in a welter of foam 
and ‘there by my side was the chief, 
who, ranging up closely, seized some 
outlying tentacles of my prize, causing 
him to unclasp those that bound my 
jaw, and next moment the strong, salt 


air of the sky was sending thrills of re- 
newed life through my body. 

Many dangerous crises have been en- 
countered by me since then, but in none 
of them have I felt so near my end as 
on that occasion. Had it not been for my 
chief I must have drowned. But I was 
not, and when in the sweet moonlight 
all our company foregathered on the 
surface, full fed, to lie in peace, lulled 
by the gentle rocking of the wavelets, I 
no longer regretted the peaceful, tepid 
waters of the Red Sea. i had learned 
the delights of struggle and conquest. 
And I had been noticed by the chief. 

Thenceforward I grew with amazing 
rapidity. I felt the gigantic power 
twisting the cable-like sinews of my 
flukes, knitting the columnar passes of 
my vertebre, and piling up the cush- 
ions of muscle around my bones. A 
great joy filled me. I needed an outlet 
for it. Perhaps it was the bracing ef- 
fect of that chill sea. For we were 
now well south, on the outskirts of the 
beautiful isles of New Zealand, and 
every nerve in our bodies was strung 
tense with the springing of new life. 
Day broke and showed us the towering 
precipices of the South Island against 
which the monstrous rollers of the 
Southern Ocean hurled themselves 
vainly, retiring sullenly in clouds of 
spray and leagues of foam 

Up out of the boiling foam there 
sprang a mighty mountain top, a pin- 
nacle of rock that, reaching down into 
the darkling depths of that stern ocean, 
soared into the air as far again. And 
round it we circled feeding, for here 
food was even more abundant than 
within the Bab-el-Mandeb, my only 
standard of comparison. The storm 
raged higher and higher, the great 
waves fathoms above us hurled them- 
selves headlong from their world en- 
circling journey against the mountain 
base and whitened its summit with 
spray. Gradually it dawned upon me 
that our ranks were being augmented 
by many strangers. Whales I had cer- 
tainly never seen before rubbed shoul- 
ders with me, but communicated no 
sign. When the next morning broke 
bleak and cheerless over the foaming 
surface of the straits there were hun- 
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dreds of our kind gathered, as if at 
some pre-arranged rendezvous for some 
definite purpose. I felt a great pride 
at being one of this mighty concourse, 
this assembling of the mightiest 
creatures living, and I had some dim 
idea that maybe I might distinguish 
myself in some manner among them for 
was I not getting well grown, though 
far behind our noble chief in his gigan- 
tic majesty. 

It was a premonition, full of truth, 
for on the third day after our arrival, 
while in company of some hundreds of 
my fellows, I lay basking in the clear 
sunshine, the warning signal passed 
through me, telling of terrible danger 
very near. How it is communicated I 
cannot tell you, neither by speech nor 
sound of any kind are we apprised of 
the presence of an enemy, but in every 
fiber of our bodies we suddenly feel that 
danger is near. Only we donot know 
from whence it is coming. We are in- 
tensely on the alert but that is all. I 
lay like most of my fellows upon the 
shining sea-surface, my columnar head 
half out of the water, my body slightly 
arched and my tail quiveringly playing 
from side to side as if seeking to test 
the vibrations of the water. Suddenly 
an unfamiliar tremor ran through me 
(I heard nothing because with us hear- 


ing is almost a lost sense) and almost 
immediately I felt a sharp, stinging pain 
shoot through my right side. Filled | 
with rage as well as alarm, I sprang for- 
ward, feeling as I did a drag at the 
wound in my side. Instinctively I 
dived, turning a somersault beneath the 
water and coming up with a furious 
rush about twenty yards astern of my 
former position. As I didsoI caught 
a glimpse of a strange white monster, 
long and narrow, with two slender legs 
on each side, and throwing my tail 
high delivered a blow at it with all my 
force. I felt my stroke take effect, saw 
as I came to the surface again a 
quantity of sttange fragments floating, 
but beyond all I felt the smarting, 
burning pain of my wound, and with- 
outseeking further revenge, sank down, 
down into the cool depths where I knew 
my enemy could never come. 

My fellows were all scattered far and 
wide, all cohesion or discipline seemed 
to have ended. I remained down to 
the full limit of my endurance, seeing 
nothing of any of my companions dur- 
ing the time. But when I reached the 
surface again, I felt the rallying signal 
vibrating through my body, and hurry- 
ing in the indicated direction soon re- 
joined the school. Then I learned that 
the strange monster [ had destroyed 
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was a boat with men in it who were 
armed with terrible weapons, compared 
to which our jaws and flukes were but 
clumsy and almost useless. They had 
wantonly attacked us for some reason 
of their own and had succeeded in 
slaying two of our number who, para- 
lysed with alarm at the sudden on- 
slaught, had made but a poor defense 
and had fallen comparatively easy vic- 
tims. Me, the great chief singled out 
for high honors. 

Then feeling that such a neighbor- 
hood was unpleasant to remain in our 
chief led us farther south, to where a 
group of mountains just raised their 
heads from the tremendous depths to a 
little above the surface. He said he 
had never known man come there even 
in the days when few haunts of our peo- 
ple were secure. Yet here we had almost 
all lost our lives through a singular 
misfortune which befell us. We had 
entered a little bay scooped out of one 
of the mountain sides with a very nar- 
row neck not much larger than would 
admit one of us ata time. At the en- 
trance it was shallow but within it 
widened and deepened so much that it 
was an ideal place torest in, while from 
the surface on either side the steep walls 
of cliff rose sheer to a great height. 
And it was literally crawling with huge 
cuttles, our natural and greatly loved 
food. Here we were feeding in perfect 
content and I had almost forgotten my 
recent adventure when suddenly a chill 
struck through my very marrow; I felt 
as if my vital forces were about to cease 
their duties. We all felt it at the same 
time—that dread cold which is the 
horror of the sperm whale and makes 
him avoid as if it were a plague spot 
the vicinity of ice. But the first shock 
of alarm over we sought the cause and 
found to our dismay that the narrow 
entrance was entirely blocked by a 
monstrous iceberg which had drifted 
in there and become jammed’ between 
the jaws of the pass. We were all 
prisoners and at the mercy of the cold. 

So for several days and nights we re- 
mained in this prison, eating through- 
out every waking hour. I kept re- 
turning to the icy barrier, much as I 
hated and feared it, and even forced 


myself to try and wriggle beneath it. 
And at last as I was burrowing like a 
sand groper, I felt a sudden trembling 
of the whole vast mass above me and 
with a crash as if of an earthquake I 
was hurled forward full twenty times 
my own length and lay stunned, bleed- 
ing and helpless. I slowly rose to the 
surface without any volition of my 
own, and feebly spouting, felt my sen- 
ses coming back to me. I! was pres- 
ently joined by my companions, whose 
admiration of me was now greatly in- 
creased, for they attributed their deliv- 
erance to me. But I had been so sadly 
ill-used by that tremendous blow that 
had it not been for the stored up energy 
of all the food I had been so plentifully 
devouring lately and an exceptionally 
powerful physique I should certainly 
have been unable to keep up with the 
school, and should probably have died 
quietly or been slain by order of the 
chief. Our mighty race tolerates no 
weaklings or cripples. 

Now in a community like ours there 
are just three ruling motives, each caus- 
ing us to exercise all our powers. First 
the desire for food. Instinct assisted by 
training teaches us whales to find it and 
to that search everything is subordi- 
nated. Moreover we are, as compared 
with the smaller denizens of the sea, 
upon many of which we might feed 
were it possible to catch them, very 
slow and clumsy in our movements. 
The gigantic cuttlefish alone, which 
hides its mighty gelatinous bulk in the 
submarine caves at the roots of the 
mountains is capable of satisfying our 
enormous appetites and of being fairly 
easily obtained. Creatures of smaller 
bulk and less prowess than ours it does 
not fear. They become its compara- 
tively easy prey. But we are invinci- 
ble, invulnerable; against our onslaught 
no cuttlefish can defend itself when we 
are full-grown. This, then, is our primal 
need, and indeed it is of most creatures 
that live, although many are able to 
subordinate it to other needs for long 
periods at a time, notably the seals. 
Next comes the love motive, the in- 
tense, overmastering desire to have 
wives and children, and coupled with 
it, really a consequence of it, the desire 
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for supremacy over our fellows. 
two last only apply to the males. Our 
females are almost like beings of an- 
other race, so inferior to us are they in 


size, in agility, in ferocity. The full- 
grown sperm whale cow never exceeds 
in size half tbe dimensions of the 
full-grown bull and is, moreover, a 
gentle, timid creature, whose one object 
is to keep near her lord, to obey his 
lightest sign, and who will cheerfully 
remain by his side and die with him if 
he be in danger of death. 

The young bulls are in an anoma- 
lous position. For a long time they 
are mere nobodies. They are of the 
family, but have nothing to do with 
it but to obey the lead of the chief. 
When at last instinct compels them to 
cast amorous glances upon the young 
cows, another instinct warns them 
that before love must come war. And 
so it comes to pass that at a certain 
period in the life of the school there 
are furious battles between the young 
bulls, battles that sometimes result in 
the death of one or both of the com- 
batants and sometimes in that terrible 
disablement and disfigurement known 
as twisted jaw, where the bone of the 
long, mandible-like lower jaw is 
wrenched to one side at right angles to 
the line of the body. Then the sufferer 
is thrust out of the school, never again to 
know the fellowship of his kind, but to 
wander hungry and lonely until his life’s 
end. The victor in the battle, at which 
the great chief of the school looks 
gravely and with perfect impartiality, 
may then forma school of hisown. He 
proudly selects for himself wives from 
among the young cows and departs to 
use for himself the wisdom he has 
learned during his adolescence. 

So the making of new families goes 
on until finally there arises a young bull 
who, seeing that the leader is not so 
fierce or so agile as of old, feels called 
upon to put his headship tothe test and 
haply succeed in driving him from his 
place and filling the same himself more 
efficiently. Then a tremendous fight 
ensues, lasting sometimes from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. And 
the outcome is often that the old king is 
beaten, deposed and driven forth to wan- 
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der solitary, it may be, for many years 
through the wide oceans where once 
he ranged as an ocean monarch, leader 
of a great family, but now doomed to 
finish his journey alone. 

Now in this long digression | have 
sought to show the customs of our peo- 
ple as regards family life for the reason 
that to me was rapidly approaching the 
time when I must needs do battle with 
my peers for the right to lead. I had 
no choice nor did I desire any. I felt 
keenly eager to fight, the more so be- 
cause my exploits had already brought 
me fame, as it is understood by us, and 
also because there were several winsome 
cows who looked lovingly upon me. 
They kept near me in the school when 
we were on our passages, in spite of the 
jealous efforts made by the other young 
bulls to edge between us. Many at- 
tempts were made to provoke me to 
a fight but I disregarded them all. 
Mine was a loftier aim, a higher ambi- 
tion. I aspired to leadership of the 
school, although there was no sign vis- 
ible that our chief was growing too old 
to lead. All the more glory I felt for 
me if I could overcome him and take 
his place. Consequently battle after 
battle took place among my young fel- 
low bulls, and several new families were 
founded and led away as we journeyed 
about the oceans of the world. One 
battle royal took place in the Indian 
Ocean, near where I was born, anda 
contemporary of my own, born four 
days after me, led off four young cows 
triumphantly. Another foundeda new 
family on the coast of Japan, another 
off the Sandwich Islands, another 
in the North Atlantic, where a great 
ship full of men and women paused to 
view the fight and held their breath to 
see how fiercely strove the monarchs of 
the deep, though knowing nothing of 
the cause of quarrel or of the prize 
of victory. Still I bided my time, but 
I always kept close to the chief, watch- 
ing his every movement, noting all his 
wise ways and absorbing all that he 
had to teach. Until at last, as we fled 
around the bases of that lonely rock in 
the South Atlantic, Inaccessible Isl- 
and, while the furious southern storm 
raged round us and lifted the vast waves 
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towards the sky, I calmly challenged 
his supremacy. He had given the sig- 
nal to depart northwards in consequence 
of the inclemency of the sea. And I 
questioned his wisdom. I pointed out 
that here was abundant food, that the 
storms did not affect us, that all were 
well content to remain here but he, and 
that it appeared as if the leadership 
of such a school, was becoming a 
task beyond his powers. Other family 
matters I touched upon which need 
not be enlarged about here, such as 
the dwindling numbers of our new 
calves, quite insufficient to supply the 





bilities of his behavior. For suddenly 
as if hurled by a stupendous wave he 
launched himself at me,—and missed 
me by a yard, for I had felt him com- 
ing and given one tremendous sweep 
with my flukes that had carried me for- 
ward and downward withal. Keeping 
just beneath the surface I felt for him 
cautiously,every sinew tense for the 
blow I meant to deal when I should 
touch him. But I had for an adver- 
sary one of the wiliest as well as might- 
iest of sperm whales, and my only 
hope of victory, apart from the chances 
of accident, was to copy his tactics with 
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waste of departures. And concluded 
by offering to contest the headship with 
him at once. 

During all this time the rest of the 
school lay in a wide circle of which we 
two were the center, their huge black 
bodies almost motionless like wave 
beaten rocks protruding above the sur- 
face of the foaming sea. He and I lay 
nearly head onto each other, also almost 
motionless, not seeing each other, but 
with that mysterious sense of ours, which 
I have before mentioned, in full activity. 
Well for me that I had waited so long, 
and had rehearsed to myself all possi- 


that rapidity of learning which is our 
birthright, and trust to my superior 
youth and consequent vigor to put them 
into practice for his defeat. So wecir- 
cled around each other warily, he occa- 
sionally making one of his awful rushes, 
either under or above water, according 
to our position at the time, for while 
life remains to us we must obey the ir- 
resistible call of our lungs and rise or 
sink in accordance therewith. I kept 
strictly on the defensive, husbanding 
my strength for the first sign of my old 
ruler’s weakening, and so without harm 
done to either, the long, fierce day rolled 





























slowly on. Then I noticed that his 
rushes were not so vigorous, he was 
losing his caution, and also his temper, 
for every silent taunt that we know so 
well to convey without making a sound, 
he was now using profusely. Suddenly 
I saw my opportunity; he was lying 
in such a position that he could not see 
me, and his vast lower mandible hung 
down temptingly, a gleaming white bar 
against the deep blue of the sea. With- 
out making aripple I arched my body 
nearly double, then releasing the ten- 
sion sprang forward at him, turning 
withal and gripping his jaw in 
mine. The ocean boiled with our 
efforts, he to free himself and I to hold 
on. At last camea rending crack, I felt 
the jaw give in mine and knew that I 
was victor. Releasing my hold I sprang 
to the surface and awaited his coming. 
As soon as he appeared I rained blows 
upon him with my tail until all motion 
on his part ceased and he lay, except 
for the gentle wash of the waves about 
his limp body, quite supine. I imme- 
diately mustered the school, gave the 
signal of command, and in a compact 
body we all sped away, leaving our late 
chief to enter into a new sphere of use- 
fulness in the bodies of the myriad 
scavengers of the sea, already hastening 
to the enormous banquet. 
Thenceforward I led the school tri- 
umphantly through the various oceans 
for twelve years. But I never allowed 
a young bull to linger when it was time 
that he should go. Yet never did I get 
an opportunity to show my wisdom’s 
ripest fruitage until one day off the old 
Solander again, where I first felt the 
touch of that horrible barbed weapon. 
I felt that there were enemies about 
and I ordered all my tribe to make full 
speed to the Westward while I remained 
to guard their retreat, and wonderfully 
they obeyed me. In the space of three 
spouts they had disappeared, gliding 
along beneath the sea at top speed. I lay 
as if asleep, but by analmost impercepti- 
ble motion of my flukes gradually turn- 
ing, turning, so that when three of the 
white monsters I remembered so well 
rushed upon me I, seeing them coming, 
suddenly turned a full somersault and fell 
among them. One was crushed to frag- 
ments, the other two strove to escape 
but I hurled myself after them like a 
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dolphin after a flying fish and presently 
they had both fallen into small morsels 
under my furious blows. Then calm- 
ing down at once I followed in the 
wake of my family, sedately satisfied. 
And now I think I must conclude my 
story. Iam still in the full tide of vig- 
orous life, not yet a quarter of a cen- 
tury old, and probably destined to lead 
the school for another quarter of a cen- 
tury. Then it may be my fate to be 
ousted by one of my family and roam 
solitary for many seasons more. But I 
hope not. I would fain end my splen- 
did career in battle at the jaws and 
flukes of one of my sons, who would be 
a worthy successor. Very pleasant my 
life has been to me, the few really dan- 
gerous meetings I have had with ene- 
mies having only served to heighten 
the delight of living. I have been and 
am fondly loved. I have always been 
hungry and always found food in abun- 
dance. I have traversed every sea and 
been respectfully greeted by every form 
of sea folk; they have even saluted me 
when about to enter the vast cavern of 
my stomach. Every hour of my life is 
a delight. The swift, irresistible rush 
along the raging sea or the soft gliding 
through balmy waters lit up by mellow 
sunshine, the sudden change as we sink 
into the cool, translucent depths, and 
the thrill of joy as we seize the musky 
mollusk in his lair and, dragging him 
upwards, tear and devour his juicy, 
succulent flesh. The long, steady jour- 
ney of thousands of miles, straight as 
the dolphin leaps, without molestation, 
with only the happy company of our 
own people, and the long, pleasant days 
when, free from the necessity of watch- 
fulness, we take our fill of love, of food 
and of sportive gambols—ah, these are 
the things that make our life in the 
Deep, the Beautiful Sea, thrice happy. 
There may be things about us that 
none can ever know but ourselves, our 
sickness which produces matter treas- 
ured by the greedy earthmen, our length 
of days, our small brains but great in- 
telligence—these are of the Deep Sea 
secrets that pigmy man shall never un- 
derstand. But to you, my friend, be- 
cause you have loved us and striven to 
do us justice, I have revealed thus 
much in the hope that the knowledge 
may bring you joy. And so farewell. 

















RS. ARNOLD’S drawing-room 

was filled with the hum of many 

low - toned conversations, a 

sound pleasing to the hostess, who 

paused in a doorway and took cogni- 

zance of the various groups into which 
her guests had resolved themselves. 

Over in one corner Hugh Winton 
was haying a dull time trying to enter- 
tain a woman, possibly young and pos- 
sibly not, who was neither pretty nor 
amusing. She would not talk nor did 
she listen with the enthusiastic atten- 
tion women usually gave to Hugh's 
utterances. She simply looked at him 
in a way which could not be called rude 
but which made him uncomfortable. 

From her post of observation the 
hostess saw that things were not going 
well with this couple. She moved 
towards them, smiling. 

Hugh was too popular with women 
not to be desired at evening parties and 
Miss Wilmerding—well, she might be 
a disappointment personally to people 
who expect to find celebrities pretty 
and witty as well as wise, but she was 
a celebrity; the books she had illustrated 
and the hosts of people eager to meet 
her testified to that fact. 

‘* My dear,’’ Mrs. Arnold said to her 
as she joined the couple, ‘‘ when Mr. 
Winton is through monopolizing you, 
may I present some people who are just 
dying to meet you? Mr. Winton, don’t 
you consider the illustrations in ‘ An- 
drew Latimer’ the best things Miss 
Wilmerding has done ?’’ 

Hugh turned to his companion with 
a smile that was more a matter of eyes 
than of lips. 

‘*So you are the woman who drew 
those stunning pictures in ‘ Andrew 
Latimer ?’’’ he said. ‘‘ And all this 
time I never suspected you of being 
famous.” 
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Miss Wilmerding’s eyes gazed back 
at him with a quiet smile in their 
depths. ‘‘ Few people do, until they’re 
told,’’ she replied. ‘‘ I’ve considered 
the advisability of wearing a label.” 

Hugh laughed. ‘‘ Don’t!’’ he said. 
‘* You'd find it an awful bore having 
people run after you all the time.’’ 

Miss Wilmerding’s face wore an odd 
expression and she seemed on the point 
of replying but did not. 

‘*T’ve always admired your work,” 
Hugh went on, apparently bent on 
inaking up for lost time. ‘* By Jove, 
you must be clever.” 

His listener laughed aloud. ‘‘ It 
seems hard to believe, though, doesn’t 
it???’ she returned good-naturedly. 
‘* Mr. Winton, pardon the seeming im- 
pertinence, but are you rich or poor ?” 

Hugh looked astonished as indeed he 
could hardly fail to do. He prided 
himself on being able to discern the 
motive that prompted a woman’s ques- 
tion in nine times out of every ten but 
he was obliged to admit that this was 
one of the tenth times. 

‘*T believe I am considered rather 
well off,’’ he said in answer. 

Miss Wilmerding leaned back against 
a cushion, looking disappointed. ‘‘ I’m 
sorry for that,’’ she told him. 

‘* Well, it’s certainly not my fault 
since the money was willed to me,” 
Hugh jocosely observed, ‘‘ and I’m do- 
ing my best to remedy the evil by 
spending it as fast as I can. You 
see,’ he added plaintively, ‘‘I’m an 
orphan with no one to care what be- 
comes of me. But why are you sorry ?” 
he added and, settling himself comfort- 
ably, waited to hear what she should 
have to say. Most men have a hobby 
of one sort or another and Hugh’s was 
to study women, or rather, his effect 
upon women. He was used to having 


























them warn him of the temptations 
which beset the path of a rich young 
man, and in spite of their likeness to one 
another, he never failed to find these 
lectures interesting. 

‘* Because you would just do for the 
model for one of the characters in a 
book I’m illustrating, and if you were 
poor I could ask you to pose for me.”’ 

Hugh smiled. He was also accus- 
tomed to having the way to further ac- 
quaintance made easy for him by 
women. He admired Miss Wilmer- 
ding’s adroit way of doing this but he 
was not sure that he wished to take 
advantage of it. She was cleverer than 
he had at first thought but she seemed 
wholly without charm. 

Before Hugh could frame his reply a 
very pretty girl came up and laid her 
hand on Miss Wilmerding’s shoulder 
as she said smilingly: ‘‘ Don’t you 
think we ought to go ?’’ 

Miss Wilmerding rose. ‘‘ Yes, it 
must be late. Celia, may I present Mr. 
Winton. My sister, Mr. Winton.” 

Hugh made the usual polite acknowl- 
edgements and he and Miss Celia Wil- 
merding launched into the spirited con- 
versation of two people who find them- 
selves pleased with each other. 

Before the departure of the sisters 
Hugh found oppertunity to whisper 
to the elder: ‘‘ I'll pose for you with 
pleasure if you'll let me.”’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, ‘‘ you wouldn’t let 
me pay you, and I couldn’t consent 
otherwise.”’ 

Hugh considered. “Suppose we 
compromise on your paying me and my 
giving the money to some free school 
for artists,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘’That will do nicely,’’ Miss Wil- 
merding replied, and she looked pleased. 

‘* May I ask what sort of character I 
am to impersonate ?”’ was Hugh’s next 
question. ‘‘ Am I to be a cowboy or a 
butler ?”’ 

Miss Wilmerding smiled. ‘‘I'm 
afraid, in spite of your size, you’d 
hardly do fora cowboy,’’ she said. 

‘* Oh, the costume would roughen me 
up a bit,’’ Hugh replied carelessly, 
‘* but what am I to be?” 

‘You are to pose for the hero, or 
perhaps I ought to say the principal 
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character of the story, which is some- 
what in the nature of a society novel.’’ 

‘*Oh !’’ exclaimed Hugh, ‘‘then I’m 
to be just myself.’’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ returned she, speaking 
as if she were pleased at his quickness 
to grasp what was required of him. 
‘“Could you come to-morrow? At 
three? The first scene I shall sketch 
requires you to be in afternoon dress, 
and I wouldn’t think of imposing on 
your kindness so far as to ask you to 
wear a frock coat in the morning.” 

Hugh laughed. ‘‘ You're very con- 


siderate,’’ he said. ‘‘IIlbethere. At 
three, you say? Good-night.’’ 
‘* Good-night,’’ she returned, and 


‘* Good-night,’’ echoed Miss Celia Wil- 
merding. 


As he expected, when Hugh entered 
Miss Wilmerding’s studio on the fol- 
lowing afternoon he found that young 
woman alone. He often told himself 
that women never gave each other a fair 
chance where a man was concerned. 

‘* You pose easily, asthough you were 
accustomed to it,’’ she said as, after in- 
dicating the position she wished him to 
take, she sat down at her easel. 

‘‘ No, I’ve never been a model be- 
fore,’’ he answered, adding: ‘‘ May I 
talk, or is it better not ?”’ 

‘* Yes, talk,’’ she said ; ‘‘ you will get 
tired sooner if you try to keep still.’’ 

‘* Tell me about the man in the book 
—the chap who’s to look like me. 
What sort of fellow is he ?”’ 

Miss Wilmerding bent over her work 
until the model could not see her face. 

‘* Well, he’s very good-looking,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘the sort of man women lose 
their hearts to at once; indeed, all the 
women in the book are in love with 
him except one, and she’s eighty years 
old and blind.’’ 

Hugh resisted an inclination to smile. 
Really, this girl’s unconscious frank- 
ness was—‘‘ quaint '’ was the word he 
finally used to describe it. 

For a time there was silence, while 
Miss Wilmerding worked steadily. 

‘“Oughn’t I to read the book ?’ 
Hugh suddenly inquired. ‘‘ It might 
give mea better idea of how I’m to look 
in the different pictures.’’ 
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The artist bit her lip. “‘ You may 
read it sometime, if you like,’’ she said, 
‘but there’s really no need. You fit 


the part exactly as it is.’’ 

After this Hugh adroitly led the talk 
away from himself. 

As has been said before, Hugh was 
not surprised on his first visit to find 
Miss Wilmerding’s younger sister ab- 
sent fromthe studio, but when the same 
thing was repeated half a dozen times 
he set about righting matters. He had 
met Miss Celia more than once at eve- 
ning parties and he had no reason to 
suppose her averse to his society. 

‘*Is your sister away ?’’ he finally 
asked one day. 

‘*No, she’s in the next room,’’ re- 
plied the artist shortly. ‘‘ She never 
comes in here when I have a model.’’ 

‘*T can well understand your course 
since your models must be ‘ all sorts and 
conditions of men and women,’ but in 
exceptional cases—. Mayn’t I come 
to see her, and you, some other time ?’’ 





“I don’t want her to fall in love with you."’ 





‘*T’m afraid not,’’ Miss Wilmerding 
replied slowly without looking up from 
her work. ‘‘ You see, I have to take 
the place of a mother to Celia and—I 
don’t want her to fall in love with 
you.” 

‘‘T understand,” said Hugh thought- 
fully. ‘‘Of course you are wise in 
guarding her. But what makes you so 
sure that I shall not lose my heart to 
her ?”’ 

Miss Wilmerding looked up with an 
ominous gleam in her eyes that faded, 
however, as his frank, unsuspecting 
gaze met hers. 

‘‘I do not think she is the sort of 
wife you need,’’ was all she said. 

Hugh relapsed into a reverie. Really, 
considering her quiet manner and 
seemingly unobservant way, Miss Wil- 
merding possessed an incredible amount 
of discernment. Celia was charming, 
of course, but when he married he 
would not think of choosing a butterfly 
kind of woman, but one who was his 
equal in every way. 

So he dismissed the subject trom his 
mind and began to talk to Miss Wil- 
merding of the invitations that had 
come in his morning’s mail and to ask 
her advice as to which ones he had bet- 
ter accept. 

Also, he told the artist, without 
mentioning names of course, of his 
worriment about an exceedingly nice 
girl who was mistaking his friendship 
for something deeper. How could he, 
he inquired earnestly, make her under- 
stand without seeming either conceited 
or unkind? Miss Wilmerding seemed 
unable to suggest any way out of the 
difficulty. 

After her model had gone she re- 
mained before her easel thoughtfully 
regarding the sketch she had been ma- 
king. 

‘*T could name at least ten women 
who are in love with you,’’ she said to 
it. ‘‘So much for charm of manner 
and a brave exterior. It’s odd—whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth ; whom 
a woman loves she straightway pro- 
ceeds to make a fool of.’’ 

At this point Miss Wilmerding’s re- 
flections were interrupted by a knock 
at the door, which she opened to admit 
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a man, young and fairly good-looking, 
who entered and dropped into a chair 
as if glad to be there. 

‘‘ By Jove, this is good, after Park 
Row,”’ he exclaimed, looking round 
him with appreciation. ‘‘ By the way, 
I passed Hugh Winton in the hall. 
Nearly all the women run—seem to like 
him, but he’s not the sort of man I 
should have thought you would 
fancy.”’ 

Before replying Miss Wilmerding 
moved in front of her easel and unos- 
tentatiously placed her sketch out of 
the way of observation. ‘‘ It’s evident 
enough that you don’t like him,’’ was 
what she said. 

‘*No, I can’t quite say that,’’ her 
visitor replied. ‘‘ I always thought his 
abominable, monstrous conceit suffi- 
cient to constitute him an insufferable 
cad, but the other day I came into pos- 
session of a few facts concerning him 
that amazed me. Perhaps you know 
that he has a good deal of money. 
Well, it seems he spends very little on 
himself but uses the larger part of his 
income in doing good. I happened to 
meet a man he has helped and he told 
me of a score of others. I don’t believe 
a single one of the people Winton calls 
his friends knows of this. The way 
the man boasts of his social successes 
is sickening sometimes, yet he does in- 
numerable acts of kindness with the 
utmost secrecy, as if he were ashamed 
of them. Truly, human nature is 
queer.’’ 

When she was once more alone Miss 
Wilmerding sat for some time quite still 
in the gathering dusk. 

‘* IT wonder if it would do any good.” 
She spoke aloud to the empty room. 
‘* Anyway, I'll do it; I owe it to 
him.”’ 


Two days later when Hugh went 
again to the studio he did not find Miss 
Wilmerding prepared to work. 

‘* Will you listen to me a little 
while ?’’ was her answer to his greeting. 
‘*] have something to say to you, a 
confession to make.’’ 

Hugh took the chair she indicated, 
looking thoughtful. 

‘* When I first met you,’’ she began, 
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“*Of course you are wise in guarding her.” 


her eyes fixed on a corner of the easel 
on the other side of the room, ‘‘I saw 
you were good looking and I recognized 
your charm of manner, but how people 
could like you, how they could make 
those things balance the scale against 
your monstrous conceit I could not 
understand. 

‘*T listened while you talked that 
night at Mrs. Arnold’s, my contempt 
for you growing with every word you 
spoke. Then, like an inspiration, came 
the thought of the book I had to illus- 
trate. The principal character, I can’t 
cafl him a hero, is a man who might 
have amounted to something but for 
just such egotism as | saw you pos- 
sessed. I hardly think you can realize 
the diplomacy I have used while you 
have been posing for me, to encourage 
your willingness to think and talk of 
yourself. I did my best to bring the 
meanest side of your character to the 
surface that I might use it in my pic- 
tures. 

‘« To-day I learned something of the 
other side of that character and it made 














“Cannot we 


me see what I had been doing. If you 
wish revenge you may find it in the 
thought that I despise myself now far 
more than I ever despised you. I don’t 
ask you to forgive me, but I am going 
to make you the only reparation in my 
power.”’ 

The speaker moved to a table and 
took from it a pile of manuscript. 
‘* Here is the story,’’ she said; ‘‘ read 
it, and ‘see yourself as others see you.’”’ 

Mechanically Hugh stretched out his 
hand and took the story. He was very 
pale and his face wore a pained and 
puzzled look. 

‘* The pictures I shall, of course, not 
use,”’ Miss Wilmerding continued. 
‘““They belong to you. I will give 
them to you and you can destroy them.’’ 

Hugh made a restraining gesture as 
she started to get the drawings. 

‘*T shall regard it as a favor if you 
will keep and use them,’’ he said, speak- 
ing slowly as if he found framing his 
sentences a difficult matter. ‘‘ You 
have more than atoned for any wrong 
you may have done. Besides, your 
using or not using the sketches won’t 
make any difference—can’t make 





be friends ?” 


things any easier, or harder, for me.”’ 
So saying, and without giving his 

companion any chance to reply, Hugh 

turned and went out of the studio. 


A few days later the manuscript copy 
came back to Miss Wilmerding by mes- 
senger, but a month went by before she 
saw Hugh again. 

Finally, one rainy day, on opening 
the studio door in response to a knock, 
Miss Wilmerding found him standing 
on the th-eshold. He was thinner than 
formerly and his eyes had the tired look 
of one whose nights are sleepless. 

‘*Come in,’’? was all Miss Wilmer- 
ding could think of to say. 

Hugh obeyed. 

‘*T came to thank you,’’ he began in 
a strained and formal tone, ‘‘ for telling 
me—what you did. It must have been 
hard for you, very hard.’’ 

His listener felt that she ought to say 
something in reply, but no words would 
come. 

‘*T’ve had a hard time,” Hugh went 
on in the same unemotional way ; ‘‘ dur- 
ing the past month it has been as if 
what is good in me stood looking into 
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a mirror that reflected all that is base 
and unworthy. But it’s going to be 
all right. I believe I’m going to be 
able to make a man of myself. You 
don't think it’s impossible, do you ?’’ 
he ended with a faint smile. 

‘‘No,” cried the girl quickly. 
I did, would I have told you—.”’ 
stopped. 

‘That thought is what gives me 
hope. But not one woman in a thou- 
sand would have done it, and I thank 
you. That is all, I believe.’ Hugh 
turned towards the door. 

Miss Wilmerding took a step forward. 
‘* Cannot we be friends ?’’ she said in a 
low tone. ‘‘ If you can forgive me—”’ 

‘* Forgive you!’’ cried the man pas- 
sionately. ‘‘/orgive you for the great- 
est kindness I ever received ?”’ 

‘‘Then we can be friends.’’ 
spoke quietly. 


3 
She 
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Hugh shook his head. ‘‘ No,” he 
said, ‘‘I’m afraid not. You don’t 
know how I need your friendship, but 
it’s impossible. You see, | love you, 
I wouldn’t distress you by telling you, 
only I don’t want you to misunderstand 
and think me ungrateful.’”’ 

Once more Hugh moved towards the 
door, but this time it was of his own 
accord that he turned back. 

‘* IT suppose you know the book is 
out,” he said. ‘‘I bought a copy this 
morning and was disappointed. The 
pictures show that they were done in a 
hurry ; they are far from being your 
best work. Why, oh, why didn’t you 
use the others ?”’ 

Miss Wilmerding straightened up 
and her closely locked hands wun- 
clasped themselves and fell slowly to 
her sides. 

‘* Because—I loved you,”’ she said. 


BOSTONIANS BY ADOPTION 


By GENEVA FOREST 


With Drawings by MAY WILSON-PRESTON 


Mrs. Liovd Thaver, “née Chicago,” 


and just married in Boston to a professor of 


sociology, writes to her elder sister who lives in fashionable style abroad. 


10 Eliot Street, Jamaica Jain, 
May Tenth. 


Y DEAREST KATHERINE— 
Our two weeks of honeymoon 


are over, and here we are, set- 
tled in Jamaica Plain, in the cunning- 
est little house you ever beheld. I sup- 
pose your luxurious Jim would turn 
up his nose at it, for honesty compels 
me to confess that it is a bit shabby on 
the outside, but once beyond the front 
door I am sure even he would be 
charmed. It is very simple—all in pale 
colonial colors that make the rooms 
look twice their size, and it is furnished 
entirely with wedding presents. The 
little that we need I expect to pick up 
hereabouts, for I know the country is 
full of the most lovely old things to be 


had for a song—only, unfortunately, I 
never did have an ear for music.. You 
have no idea how imposing your silver 
service is, in the most prominent spot 
in the dining-room. *‘ It gives the place 
a tone,’’ and our Irish handmaiden, of 
the genius known as ‘‘ General,’’ is lost 
in admiration of it. 

The people here have been very 
charming to me, so that I refuse to be- 
lieve any tales of Boston’s coldness to 
strangers. Almost every afternoon I 
put on my best bib and tucker and go 
in town to return calls. Being a bride 
is strenuous, is it not? But I like it 
all, with the exception of the attentions 
of Lloyd’s fellow professors. They and 
their wives are most cordial and insist 
on asking us to take dinner with them, 
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Jt was rather appalling. 


which is exceedingly trying, as I always 
feel that I know nothing erudite enough 
to say to them, and I don’t dare plunge 
in and try because I know Lloyd would 
think it such a good joke. It is an 
appalling thing to have one’s husband 
a professor—and of sociology, too! I 
tell Lloyd that ifhe really loved me he 
would change over to something simple, 
like the English department. I sup- 
pose there have been frivolous wives in 
sociology before—everything seems to 
be included under that head—but I 
never was fortunate enough to know 
one. 

I make spasmodic efforts to be house- 
wifely and dignified. 

Your devoted sister, 
BARBARA. 


10 Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Fune the Third. 
My DEAR KATE— 

Who are you to tell me not to cut 
off my wedding gown? Indeed I shan’t 
touch it this spring, but only because 
I intend it to be my picce de résistance 
for the winter. I am now blossoming 
forth in a simple white muslin, but 
there is one delightful point about Bos- 
ton, it really isn’t quite the thing to 
dress well. As one of the bluest 
blooded representatives said to me not 
long ago—‘‘ When everyone in Boston 
knows who and what you are, what is 
the use of spending time and money on 
clothes? And if they don’t know you, 





of course dressing can make no differ- 
ence.’’ All the old families are above 
it, and show their depth of mind 
by being a bit dowdy, sodon’t imagine 
that I envy you. If you were in my 
place I haven’t a doubt that you would 
be called ‘‘ showy.” 

As for your garden parties, balls, and 
the like, I went to a dance myself, only 
last week. When the invitation came, 
of course I, being a newcomer, wanted 
to go, and as Lloyd was willing, but 
not enthuiastic, we accepted. When 
the night came it poured rain, which 
necessitated a cab from Jamaica Plain 
into town—a bit of extravagance as 
dampening to the spirits as the weather 
to muslin skirts. When we were once 
in the house, however, and caught the 
music from the ballroom, I began to 
revive. On the stairs I held Lloyd 
back in a sudden panic to ask him if 
there were anything special for me to 
do. ‘‘ You know I never have been to 
a Boston dance,” I told him. 

‘*Dances are all the same every- 
where,’’ he said. ‘‘ You have such 
odd ideas about Boston. You seem to 
think it is different from every other 
place.” 

I told him not to mind, for in time I 
should no doubt acquire the true Bos- 
ton idea that every other place was dif- 
erent from it, and then—we entered the 
ballroom, I trying hard not to look 
apologetic because I had not been born 
in the Back Bay. It was rather appal- 
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ling, but I was just on the point of 
greeting my hostess when suddenly she 
sank down before me, leaving me with 
my hand half out. My first thought 
was that she had fainted, and then late, 
but all too quickly, came the realiza- 
tion that it was a courtesy, and that 
—as we used to say when we were chil- 
dren—I musn’t be stumped. How I 
did it I don’t know. I blush to think 
of it, and never have I seen so large a 
receiving party. Down the line I bob- 
bed, my face redder and redder, my 
knees more and more trembly. I as- 
sure you that royalty would be a mere 
nothing after it. If you see His Impe- 
rial Highness Edward the Seventh, tell 
him I could meet him without turning 
ahair. After it was over, and Lloyd 
had received me from the hands of a 
gentlemanly youth in the réle of usher 
—another primeval Boston custom—I 
loosed the vials of my wrath on my 
poor husband, who would do nothing 
but laugh at me. 

Well, after such a beginning, I don’t 
know why I expected much from 
the evening, but the exhilaration of 
danger safely passed possessed me, and 
I felt that I deserved a good time. 
Every one presented people to me, I 
will say that, but the men were so 
funny, all either little college boys, or 
middle-aged marrieds—you know the 
kind, who monopolize a glorious two- 
step and then ask you if you would just 
as soon polka. The boys each danced 
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with me once, and then fled to débu- 
tantes with a promptness that made me 
appreciate their manners, but not my- 
self. Some of Lloyd’s students were 
there, and one or two long-haired grinds 
insisted on talking shop to me until I 
very nearly had to call for help. Im- 
agine, my dear, the impossibility of 
model tenements ina ballroom! There 
was only one who seemed to take to me 
at all, and he was really quite devoted, 
so that I felt almost popular with him, 
and tried hard to be extremely flirta- 
tious. 

As the night wore on, and I gradu- 
ally exhausted the supply of newly- 
introduced, this lad and Lloyd alter- 
nated in keeping me going, and I felt 
that there was nothing I would not do 
for him. I longed to go home, but 
there was the awful ordeal of parting. 
Furtive glances had shown me that 
courtseys were again in order, and I 
haven’t a doubt that we would still be 
glued to the wall of Mrs. Bunker-Hill’s 
ballroom, had it not been for the fact 
that a cab was waiting outside. 

When we were once safely inside it, 
with the rain beating a mournful tatoo 
ou the roof, the last blow fell. Whodo 
you suppose my nice boy was? The 
scapegoat of Lloyd’s class, who had 
been requested to come in the next 
morning to be expelled. The politic 
creature had been simply pulling a last 
wire in devoting himself to ‘‘teacher’s’’ 
wife! And it worked for such was my 
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gratitude that I persuaded Lloyd to 
give him another chance. 

Of course, I wouldn’t confess that my 
evening had been—well, I’ll be polite, 
and say somewhat melancholy, but I 
have a most uncomfortable suspicion 
that Lloyd saw through my ghastly 
hilarity, for every time we passed a 
lamp-post on that six-mile drive home 
I could see his eyes twinkling as he 
looked at me. 

Be gay, Katherine! Oh, be madly 
gay !—if you want to; but as for me, 
let me become middle-aged as soon as 
I possibly can, for nothing else is really 
above reproach—in Boston. 

Your sadder and wiser, 
BARBARA. 


10 Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain, 
July 11th, 
My Dear Kate— 

Just as your season is getting well 
under way ours has closed. All the 
houses in town are boarded up in the 
most ridiculous fashion, as though a 
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branch of the U. S. Mint were behind 
each barricade, but they do look emi- 
nently respectable—suggestive of furni- 
ture done up in brown Holland, and 
other things that are above reproach. 
One is perfectly sure that each family 
has gone to its summer home. If any 
unfortunates haven’t one, I am sure 
that they never confess it, but spend 
their summer behind the boards, rather 
than be so shockingly unconventional 
as to keep their house open. Lloyd’s 
wisdom in settling in the suburbs is 
now apparent, for we have green all 
about us, and a glimpse of the Pond 
from our front windows. 

Lloyd’s lectures are over now, but he 
works all day long on his book, and 
that leaves me as much alone as ever. 
I have been seeing a great deal of a Mrs. 
Brookes—a most superior woman, the 
wife of the head of Lloyd’s department, 
and she tells me that it is impossible 
for a man to accomplish anything with- 
out perfect sympathy and intelligent 
codperation from his wife. Now, of 
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course, when it comes to Sociology, I 
am a mere idiot, and Mrs. Brooke 
knows all about it—but I must say that 
she does not seem to pay much atten- 
tion to anything else. Her house is the 
most helter-skelter place I ever saw ; 
they move once a year, as the easiest 
method of cleaning house, and the lit- 
tlest Brooke boy said one day, when 
we were walking: ‘‘ Mamma, is that 
one of the houses I was bornin?” It 
amused me, and I couldn’t resist telling 
you; but really, I am too light-minded. 

Mrs Brooke has taken me to Sound 
End House, a settlement she is inter- 
ested in, and when Ican fit them in I 
go to the Reform Schools and Houses. 
To me they are too depressing for 
words. I came home from one night 
before last and cried for twohours. Of 
course | wouldn’t for worlds complain 
of Lloyd, but considering that that was 
the first time he ever saw me cry, I do 
think he might have been more sympa- 
thetic. He wouldn’t agree with me at 
all, but just kept on giving me stupid 
advice about getting tired out. He 
doesn’t know that I am doing all this 
for him, and I won’t tell him because 
some day I expect to surprise him by 
my wisdom. He thinks I go to those 
places because I like them, but pri- 
vately, Kit, I hate it, 

With much love, 
BARBARA. 


10 Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain. 
July ith. 
My DEAREST ‘‘ BIG SISTER ’’— 

I am in such a dreadful pickle that I 
don’t want to write to you at all, but 
I feel that I must confess, although I 
know what you will say;—and whatever 
you say, I agree with you. I have done 
the most foolish thing that any woman 
ever did, and yet I know very well that, 
after your first amazement is over, you 
will laugh at me. I may as well out 
with it at once, for you would never 
guess it. I have adopted a child! Not 
a baby even, but a little girl nine years 
old, almost half my own age. It really 
was all Lloyd’s fault, for after three 
weeks of settlement work he awoke to 
what I was doing, and begged me to 
give it up. He said it was all nonsense, 
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my trying to work up his profession, 
that it wasn’t worth my getting tired 
out over, and that Mr. Brooke would 
be a happier man if his wife were less 
highly educated and more domestic. I 
must say that I was relieved, and 
backed out of the whole thing, much 
to Mrs. Brooke’s disgust, but only to 
concentrate on one part of my original 
program. I still went to the Blank 
Street Children’s Home. That is in 
Jamaica Plain, and Lloyd wanted me to 
go as he thought I might do some good 
there. I hated the woman in charge, 
but I was so sorry for the poor little 
things that there were being brought 
up under her iron rule that I used to 
go quite often and try to amuse them. 
On my last visit, as I passed the office 
on my way to the youngest children’s 
department, I heard such tears, sobs 
and entreaties coming from that sanc- 
tum thatI boldly rapped on thedoor and 
marched in. The matron, shearsin hand, 
was standing over a very forlorn, newly 
arrived small girl, while the mite was 
vigorously objecting to beingshorn. I 
didn’t blame her at all; the whole pro- 
ceeding seemed so needlessly cruel that 
I flamed up—you know the silly way I 
do—and told Mrs. Weld a lot of things 
that I imagine were not pleasant to 
hear. The child came and clung to me, 
and cried more pitifully than before, so 
that I have no doubt that the pair of 
us resembled the crisis in the fourth 
act of a cheap melodrama. When I 
had quite finished Mrs. Weld said, in 
the same cold, crisp way that she 
always speaks :— 

‘* Well, Mrs. Thayer, what do you 
propose to do about this case ?”” 

I had to say something. Anything 
less than what I did say would have 
been absurd, so, quick as a flash, I 
cried :— 

**T intend to take her home with 
me.’’ 

Mrs. Weld smiled in the most uncon- 
cerned way in the world, and ended 
our interview by saying :— 

‘* You are at liberty to take her if 
you wish. Your husband’s position of 
course guarantees her a careful bring- 
ing up. We will see that the 
papers are prepared. Good morning.” 
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She then went away and left me 
alone with the youngster, so that for 
the first time I had a good look at her. 
She was little, and thin, and her face 
was all woe begone and tear stained, 
and there wasn’t a thing, not one single 
thing, attractive about her. 

I asked her, in as resolutely motherly 
a fashion as I could manage, what her 
name was. 

‘* Nora,’’ said she, with what I hoped 
was a final sob. 

That was too much. I murmured 
that we could call her Eleanor, and un- 
fortunately she heard me. A fresh and 
loud burst of grief followed so soon 
after Mrs. Weld’s departure that I was 
uncomfortably conscious that she might 
have excellent grounds for belief that I 
in my turn was brutalizing that unfor- 
tunate child. I urged her from the 
house as quickly as I could, and on the 
front doorstep dried her tears, promised 
to call her anything she liked, and then 
ied her towards home. ‘Twice on the 
way she paused to weep. Once becatise 
of a stone in her shoe, which, after a 
prolonged examination and a toilet 
made by the wayside, proved to be 
purely imaginary, and again because, 
in my agitation, I had walked too fast 
for her. Lloyd was providentially out 
when I arrived, so I hurried her up- 
stairs, gave her a bath, which must 
have been quite salt before she left it, 
so many were her grievances and con- 
sequent tears, and then, after smuggling 
a light supper up to her, I put her to 
bed in the guest room and hurried down 
to give Lloyd his dinner. 

Of course, by this time I realized what 
a tragedy had overtaken us, and some- 
how I could not beartotell Lloyd. After 
the first moment of seeing him—the 
natural time to confess in—had passed 
nothing seemed to lead up to it, and in 
the meantime the poor man sat down 
to his dinner and complimented me on 
my ted cheeks. He said that I had not 
looked so blooming for a long time; 
that it was evident that it had been a 
good thing to give up the days at South 
End House. 

I murmured that there were worse 
things than settlement work, took a 
long breath in order to burst out with 


my news, and lost my chance in paus- 
ing to listen for sounds from above. 

Lloyd went on to say that he had 
been going over our accounts, and felt 
that it would be possible for us to go up 
into the mountains for two weeks of 
country and coolness before the fall 
term began, and my heart sank still 
lower as I realized what a frightful 
drag I had fastened on his small salary. 
This kind of thing kept on until des- 
sert, and I was just feeling that some- 
thing would explode presently if the 
nightmare didn’t end, when all at once 
something did. A small voice, in the 
already familiar, injured, rising cadence, 
spoke up from behind Lloyd’s chair :— 

‘‘{ didn’t have any fluffy cream for 
my supper,” it said. 

Lloyd wheeled abruptly around, and 
as for me, I gave her my portion guick- 
ly, for, although I had not known Nora 
long, I was intimately enough ac- 
quainted with her to know what to ex- 
pect. There she stood, a horribly real 
vision. I had almost begun to feel that 
she couldn’t be true. 

‘*Why—who is this?’’ Lloyd said 
turning to me. 

‘* That? Why that is Nora,’’ I an- 
swered airily. 

‘** But who does she belong to ?’’ 

‘* She—she is ours, dear,’’ I con- 
fessed, and felt that the worst was over; 
but Lloyd got up very quickly and 
came and smoothed my hair back from 
my forehead, and said :— 

‘* Sweetheart, your head is hot, and 
you are tired out. Never mind the lit- 
tle girl. I'll look her up and return 
her, but you go up to bed.”’ 

Of course, I quickly persuaded him 
that, whatever my mental state had been 
earlier in the day, I was then hopeless- 
ly sane. I would willingly have chosen 
madness as the lesser evil. We urged 
upon Nora to go to bed again, and sat 
down to talk things over, Lloyd being 
so beautifully gentle all the time, both 
to that unfortunate child and to me, 
that it wrung my heart, and frightened 
me, too, for it made the affair seem un- 
alterable. 

My first suggestion was that we send 
her back, but Lloyd said that I had 
promised her a home, and that if people 
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in our position did not keep faith with 
the poor, what could we expect of 
them? Ican see his point, although 
his ethics are more strict than mine. 
It almost breaks his heart, I know, but 
he feels that we must both be responsi- 
ble for my rash pledges, as unfortu- 
nately I am old enough to be taken seri- 
ously. I know he is horribly worried 
as to our finances, and as unwilling to 
have Nora with us as I could possibly 
be. She has been here three days now, 
and hasn’t cheered up the least bit. I 
never knew a child before that seemed 
absolutely unlovable. Lloyd looks 
tired out and very sad, but he has not 
said one reproachful word, while I am 
all the time railing at myself. Of 
course, our little trip is given up. The 
money went into respectable clothes for 
Nora. 

I think a letter from you must be on 
the way, as I have not heard from you 
since you left London. Write us soon, 
and try to find something to say to take 
our minds off this incubus of a child. 

Your heartbroken, 
BARBARA. 

P. S.—Lloyd asked me just why I 
had taken her, and I couldn’t find any 
better reason than that Mrs. Weld was 
abouttocutherhair. Hesaid he thought 
it would be more becoming short, and 
I had to agree with him, although I 
don’t dare touch it for fear the next 
door neighbors will hear the outcry and 
report us to the S. P. C. C. 


10 Eliot Street, Jamaica Plain, 
August roth, 
DEAREST KATHERINE— 

Nora was here when we came back 
yesterday from a little trip to New 
York to greet us when we came home, 
and very melancholy because our train 
was late. She was much injured to find 
that the doll I brought her had light 
hair; it seems she has always pined for 
brunette beauty. She has not caught 
diphtheria, or any other providential 
thing, while we were away, but on the 
contrary looks a bit plumper. I think 
she is developing Irish traits, but she 
must be American born, for it is certain 
that she has never been on the same 
island with the blessed Blarney stone. 
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Ican only guess at it, as she is ex- 
tremely uncommunicative about her an- 
tecedents, and matters are too strained 
between Mrs. Weld and me to seek in- 
formation there. I am not sure that it 
matters anyway. As she is here tostay, 
it may be just as well not to know. 
Think of it, Katherine, our constant 
companion forever. She is too hope- 
lessly unattractive to marry, and that 
would be our last hope. We can’t even 
look forward to being free from her in 
our old age. She says her mother went 
away and left her; I can understand her 
feelings, and know that she will never 
come back. 
Affectionately, 
BARBARA. 


1o Eliot St., 
December 18th. 
My DEAREST KATHERINE— 
I am so happy that I can scarcely 
write. I want to dance, and sing, and 
clap my hands. What do you think 





‘* There was not one single thing attractive 
about her.”” 
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has happened? You never could guess, 
for it is too good to be true, so I will 
tell you at once, and let you rejoice 
with me. 

This morning I sat down with Nora 
to instruct her in the first rules of spell- 
ing, for Lloyd and I decided that she 
must go to school, and her ignorance 
was too appalling to send her forth 
without instruction on some funda- 
mental points. She didn’t take to it 
kindly, and, as she has lately de- 
veloped alarming argumentative ability, 
and as it was quite impossible for me to 
explain why c-a-t spelled cat,—she was 
rapidly reducing me to astate of hope- 
less exasperation, when suddenly a 
thunderous step on our little front walk 
attracted our attention. I looked out 
and saw a perfectly enormous, and evi- 
dently very irate, Irish woman pausing 
to regain breath before attacking our 
door bell. 

Nora crept up behind me, and peeped 
out too. Then she sat down again, 
very quickly, and folded her hands with 
such unusual meekness that I looked at 
her in amazement. 

‘* What is it Nora ?’’ I asked. 








“I?s Ma.” 








** It’s Ma,’’ she replied, with all the 
calmness of one announcing a most 
commonplace event. 

My knees began to tremble, and the 
blood rushed giddily to my head. I 
think I kissed her as I said:— 

‘*QOh, Nora! Not your Mother? 
Tell me, Nora, zs it ?”’ 

Her under lip went out and her cus- 
tomary injured tone returned as she 
said :-— 

‘“*T guess I know my own Ma!”’ 

I begged her not tocry; not to let her 
delivering angel of a mother find her in 
tears, for a frightful fear laid hold of 
me that Nora at her gloomy worst 
would frighten away anyone. I longed 
to call to Maggie to lock the door after 
letting her in, in order to prevent es- 
cape. 

The first thing she did was to lay 
violent hands on the squirming Nora, 
and embrace her with an amazing 
warmth, at the same time transfixing 
her on the point of a large cairngoram 
brooch which she wore. The natural 
result followed. Nora’s voice arose in 
agony, and the Amazon turned to me. 
I can’t remember all she said, but I 
will try to give thesense of it, for Katie 
dear, it ought to cheer you up. 

‘* Ye’ve broken her spiurrit, I see,’’ 
she began, and I know she might have 
been heard a square away. ‘‘ Sure, 
things have come to a pretty pass if a 
woman can’t go off on a pleasure thrip 
of a few months, widout having her 
only child adopted behind her back! 
What’s the use of politics if a dacent 
woman can’t lave her own cousin, the 
policeman, work his pull wid the alder- 
man, and have her child took care of 
by the city she lives in while she is 
gone? Mecousin he says to me, says 
he, ‘What is homes for?’ says he. 
Do I have to take Nora wid me every 
time I go to visit me sister in Seracuse, 
to kape her from being adopted by the 
idle rich ? I am surprised wid ye; Nora, 
that ye should hev come? Ye should 
hev been above it! Look at ye crying 
again! What manners they hev taught 
ye! And ill-threated ye, too, like as 
not!’’ And so on. 

At last she ran down, jerkily like an 
eight-day clock, and I managed to con- 
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vey the fact that deeply as we should 
regret Nora, of course we understood 
that her mother had the first claim on 
her. ‘That calmed her somewhat, and 
she majestically tendered forgiveness, 
said she, ‘‘ Could drink a dhrop of tae’’ 
after her excitement, and hinted that 
Nora's wardrobe might be acceptable, 
although she was far from wishing to 
be ‘‘ beholden to anyone.’’ 

Of course I packed up everything I 
could lay hands on for her, while Mag- 
gie regaled her in the kitchen, and Nora, 
in a most damp and emotional state, 
wavered between us. The child really 
seemed rather fond of me when the 
moment of parting came, but it may 
have been only her natural perver- 
sity, as it evidently piqued her mother. 
In my gratitude I promised Mrs. 
O’Mally—O’Mally being the natural 
sequence to Nora—our weekly washing 
for all time to come. 

Is all this absolutely incoherent? I 
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don’t know, or care, on:y you must ap- 
preciate, sister mine, that I am free! 
free !! free!!! Lloyd does not know 
yet. I can hardly wait for him to 
come home. When he does I shall not 
tell him, but shall let the glorious truth 
dawn on him gradually, so that I can 
see his dear face brighten. I long to 
hang out the flag, or indulge in some 
other jubilation, but I must keep calm 
and contained until he finds it out. 
Your devoted 
BARBARA. 
P.S.—I have held this letter to tell 
you of Lloyd’s happiness in our relief. 
When he came in I foundI couldn’t 
possibly wait for him to find out for him- 
self that Nora was gone, so I told him 
as quicklyas I could. Hedidn’t dance, 
or sing. He just sat down in his big 
leather chair, and put his arms around 
me, and his head on my shoulder, and 
I think we neither of us ever knew just 
what perfect happiness was before. 








S ee is a tale without a hero, be- 
cause he who should be hero, 
was not cast in the heroic mold. 

In the cool of the tropical evening, 
riot and anarchy broke forth in the 
camp of D Company. At least it 
sounded that way. They had marched 
far over heart-breaking country and 
should have dropped in their tracks and 
slept. Instead they were raising the 
countryside with blood curdling yells. 

Chislett issued from his tent desiring 
to know why. He was met by Ser- 
geant Hook, who led by the arm as 
diminutive a specimen of the genus 
homo as perhaps the archipelago of little 
men could produce. Beside the giant 
sergeant he bulked as a child of ten. 


PILLI-PANG-WANG 
By FREDERICK WALWORTH 


With Drawings by W. J. ENRIGHT 





‘‘What’s this, 
the officer. 

‘* This little rip, sir, got into camp 
somehow with a skin o’ liquor, an’ the 
men are all full,’’ answered the sergeant. 

The yellow mite wriggled to the 
front, and with perfect composure and 
an inviting smile announced :— 

‘* Aguardiente, velly good.”’ 

‘‘Dry up, you heathen,” growled 
the sergeant, and shook him like a 
rat. 


Hook ?’’ demanded 


‘‘ H’m,’’ said Chislett. ‘‘ Have you 
destroyed the liquor ?’’ 
‘*No chance, sir. The men did 


that.’’ 
‘* H’m,”’ sniffed the captain, and 
stalked over to the yelling, howling 
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mob, which grew a bit subdued as the 
less intoxicated observed him. But 
the refreshment had been of a fiery sud- 
den variety and some of the men were 
no less than delirous. 

’ hese the non-coms presently tied 
hand and foot with their belts, and de- 
posited uncermoniously under the dog 
tents where stupor in time overcame 
them. The less affected slunk away 
before the captain’s cold eye and icily 
cold voice, and directly peace reigned. 
Chislett turned toward his tent. Ser- 
geant Hook advanced and saluted. 

‘‘ What’ll I do with him, sir?’’ he 
asked, and would have dragged the 
diminutive captive to the front, except 
that the little man came without drag- 
ging. 

‘* Aguardiente,’’ he said insinua- 
tingly. ‘‘ Velly good,’ and pointed 
away into the darkness as to an inex- 
haustible supply. 

‘*H’m,”’ said the Captain. ‘‘ You’re 
a nervy little dog. Tie him up till 
morning, sergeant, I’ll see to him 
then.” 

Jarvey led the midget away and hav- 
ing strapped him securely to a tree 
sought his much-needed rest. When 
morning came the pygmy was gone. 
The Captain listened to Jarvey’s story 
and said it was all right, anyway. 

The company was more or less a 
wreck, some of the men absolutely in- 
capacitated by the vile decoction they 
had drunk, and the command remained 
in camp that day instead of continuing 
the march. 

Most of the men were doing double 
sentry duty and punishment drill, and 
one would have thought the camp 
sufficiently well guarded and policed. 
Yet here to them in broad daylight 
appeared suddenly the cause of all their 
woes. How he passed the lines none 
knew. The only tenable hypothesis 
seemed to be that he had floated by ina 
gaseous state, and solidified after his 
atrival. He carried a cheerful grin on 
his yellow countenance, and a skin of 
the awful liquor swung over his 
shoulder. His nerve was indeed good. 

Sergeant Hook got to him first and 
once more led him to the Captain. 
Chislett was displeased and his stern 





scowl was not lost upon the littie man. 

‘* Aguardiente ?’’ he remarked ten- 
tatively, an anxious eye on the officer, 
and proceeded to open the skin. Chis- 
lett laughed despite himself. The mid- 
get was encouraged and presently got 
the bag open, and invitingly presented 
the mouth to the Captain. 

‘‘ Turn it out, sergeant,’’ said Chis- 
lett, and Jarvey inverted the skin and 
the liquor ran away upon the ground, 
sending up a vile, sour odor. 

‘* Who are you ?”’ asked the Captain. 

‘* Me Pilli-Pang-Wang,’’ replied the 
midget, mournfully watching his stock 
in trade soak into the dry earth. 

‘* Well, Billy,’ said the officer. 
‘** You can’t sell liquor to my men. Do 
you understand that? If you bring 
any more of that stuff in here I—well, 
I don’t know what I won't doto you.’’ 
The Captain didn’t know at all what he 
could or would do, but Pilli-Pang- 
Wang seemed impressed. 

Directly his yellow face lightened. 

‘* Me stlay with you,’’ he observed. 
‘* Me blody sehvant,’’ and as it turned 
out, that remark was in the nature of 
an ultimatum. 

‘TI don’t need any body-servant,’’ 
answered the captain, wondering where 
in these ends of the earth the little man 
had picked up the term. ‘‘ Take him 
out in the brush, sergeant, and turn 
him loose.” 

Jarvey led the pygmy away. Beyond 
the sentry lines he turned Pilli loose, 
as per order, and added an inducement 
to departure by a mild application of 
his toe to a rearward portion of the lit- 
tle man. 

‘* Hike, you heathen Chink,’’ he re- 
marked. 

Ten minutes later the captain entered 
his tent to find Pilli laboriously polish- 
ing a pair of boots with a bit of rag 
torn from his shirt. The captain sent 
for Jarvey. 

‘* Well, I be —,”’ gasped the sergeant 
as his eye fell upon the imp. ‘‘ I took 
him outside the lines, sir, and give him 
a kick and told him to hike. It beats 
me,’’ and the big sergeant gazed at the 
yellow mite as though he expected him 
to vanish under his eye and turn up 
somewhere else. 
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Once more was Pilli driven inglori- 
ously forth, and once more did he mys- 
teriously develop in the captain’s tent. 
When the command moved on next 
day he went with them, riding upon the 
company cart. It proved quite impos- 
sible to lose him, and ultimately they 
abandoned the attempt and the captain 
accepted him under protest as a self- 
appointed valet, and the men as the 
company mascot. 

He was half Chinese and half Fili- 
pino, and he combined the character- 
istics of both. His trading instinct and 
his dog-like devotion to Chislett were 
doubtless Chinese, while his trickery 
and petty thieving bespoke his Malay 
blood. He displayed a curious mix- 
ture of brass-bound, triple-riveted as- 
surance and the most abject timidity, 
and proved a liar of colossal propor- 
tions. The men called him Pills, pos- 
sibly with remembrance of the dose 
he administered on first acquaintance ; 
the captain called him Billy, and he 
answered smiling to either name. 

Chislett took him more or 
less as a joke till he noticed 
a surprising diminution in his 
stock of. Manila cigars, and 
discovered that his men were 
smoking them. From the ser- 
geant he learned that Pilli was 
selling the cheroots, claiming 
he obtained them from the 
natives. 

Pilli, called to account, lied 
nobly, lied right and left, up 
and down, side ways and di- 
agonally, lied with the finish 
and technique of an artist, 
lied till the captain laughed 
and forgave him because of 
his wonderful showing. The 
cigars went under lock and the 
men returned to their pipes. 

When the company reached 
cantonments Pilli became 
known to the captain’s brother 
officers as ‘‘Chislett’s Min- 
ion.’’ Pilli was all of that. 
He hung on the captain’s 
words, interpreted his merest 
glance, jumped sideways to 
fulfil his most casual wish, 
and almost invariably suc- 
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ceeded in doing the wrong thing in the 
wrong way at the wrong time. By way 
of compensation for this abject though 
inefficient service he stole anything 
portable and convertible, and with the 
evidence of guilt thrust beneath his 
nose lied like a millionaire swearing off 
his taxes. Never in his career was he 
known to admit guilt. 

It was a month after Pilli’s advent 
that the regiment was ordered away to 
the island of Negros to assist in the 
chastisement of certain obstreperous 
rebels. The captain took Sergeant 
Hook one side on the day of embarka- 
tion. 

‘* Sergeant,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you 
to watch Billy and see to it that he’s 
left behind. That'll be your sole duty 
till we’re actually under way. Do you 
understand ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Jarvey, and went 
upon his commission. 

Now Jarvey knew by experience that 
Pilli was a slippery proposition. 

** Eleazar,’’ he said to Corporal Top- 
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“Hike, you heathen Chink.” 


latch at one time, ‘‘ that little cross- 
breed is a human flea. You jab your 
thumb on him an’ he ain’t there.’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ said Eleazar. ‘‘I agree 
with you, Jarvey, only I doubt if he’s 
human.”’ 

So the sergeant sought out Pilli, took 
him unceremoniously by the slack of his 
shirt, led him to a secure place, locked 
him in and stood guard to the last pos- 
sible minute. Pilli’s muffled howls 
sounded from within as Jarvey hastened 
down and joined the last boat load. 
The transport got under way and the 
captain solicited the congratulations of 
his brother officers, for Pilli had not 
put in an appearance. - 

‘* Rleazar,’’ said Jarvey proudly, 
‘* when you want to circumvent the as- 
pirations of these little niggers call on 
your uncle.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Eleazar, ‘‘only I 
wouldn’t wonder if little old Pilli was 
a-waitin’ for us when we land.” 

But this prediction proved erroneous, 


and Pilli was not in evidence 
when they disembarked. 

Into the hills went the regi- 
ment, and directly was split up 
in detachments vainly chasing 
the elusive insurrectos, who, 
as Sergeant Hook put it, 
‘*couldn’t never be come up 
with, an’ when they was come 
up with, turned out to be farm- 
ers a-tillin’ the soil.’’ 

At theend of a hard day D 
Company camped. They were 
keen on the track of a choice 
little band of cut-throats, and 
indications pointed to its im- 
mediate proximity. Chislett, 
desiring further and more trust- 
worthy information than could 
be obtained from native sour- 
ces, turned the command over 
to his lieutenant, and with 
Jarvey and a native guide set 
out on a little reconnoisance. 
Half a mile from camp the 
valued native guide casually 
side-stepped into the under- 
growth and vanished into a si- 
lence that was ominous. 

The two white men at once 
turned back and Chislett, in 
advance, had gone perhaps ten yards 
when he stumbled on a cord, stretched 
taut across the path, and pitched head- 
long. Jarvey was seized from both 
sides at the same instant by as many 
sinewy, brown hands as could find hold 
upon his person, and troubles broke 
loose as from Pandora’s box. 

It was a battle royal. Sergeant Hook 
was the fistic champion of the regi- 
ment, barring possibly Corporal Top- 
latch, and he was not to be captured 
without a struggle. One unfortunate 
little rebel laid hold upon his right 
arm. Next instant he was swung clear 
of the ground, his body described a 
sweeping half-circle and brought up 
with a nauseating ‘‘bunk’’ against a 
tree. He dropped with a broken back, 
and Jarvey’s arm was cleared. 

The sergeant laughed and swung 
heavily upon a jaw that showed with 
too great prominence. The jaw went 
off sideways into the jungle, its owner 
following it through the air. 
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‘* Give it to ’em, sir,” called Jarvey 
cheerfully to the captain, who was 
struggling on the ground with half a 
dozen little beggars astride him. 

‘* You would, would you, you bob- 
tail,’’ cried the sergeant, and drove a 
long, straight punch from the shoulder 
into the face of a Malay with an up- 
raised club. The face flattened out like 
dough under a roller and the dusky 
gentleman went over backward with his 
club for a pillow. Then Jarvey cheer- 
fully turned his attention to two little 
heathen who were hanging desperately 
to his left arm. One he took by the 
windpipe with a grip which threatened 
to sever the neck. He flung him into 
the grass and gave his companion a 
short arm jab on the chin which sent 
him hurriedly off to dreamland. Then 
the sergeant sprang with a yell to 
aid his captain, taken at a disadvantage 
and outnumbered six to one. He laid 
ungentle hands upon a wriggling brown 
body and was about to drag it forth 
from the melee when something de- 
scended violently upon the back of his 
head and the dusk of evening suddenly 
deepened into utter dark. 

Meanwhile Pilli had been up and do- 
ing. Jarvey’s prison house proved 
strong, but ultimately he managed an 
escape, and an hour after the wallow- 
ing transport cleared the bay Pilli was 
off on the trail of his idol. 

Now the strait of Tanon which lies 
between Cebu and Negros is not wide. 
The insurrection was in Negros Occi- 
dentales, and the transport had gone 
slam banging round south of the islands 
to land the troops on the western shore. 
These things ran in Pilli’s favor. 

Cebu he crossed from east to west in 
one night, and late the next day landed 
from a Chinese junk at San Jose on the 
eastern shore of Negros, and struck off 
into the interior. He moved westward 
then at a dog-trot for some days like 
one whose destination was fixed and his 

way clear. Soin time he crossed the 
backbone of the island and came rapidly 
down the western slope. 

When Jarvey awoke it was to find 
himself trussed up most abominably, 
his feet having been drawn back and 
his ankles made fast to his wrists. At a 
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little distance he heard the soft chat- 
tering of natives. He took up his 
thought where it had been incontinently 
broken off and that thought was of his 
captain. Immediately he was aware 
of a body lying close to his own and in 
asimilar posture. It was too dark to 
be certain, but Jarvey judged it to be 
Chislett. 

‘‘“That you, captain?” he whis- 
pered. 

‘*Yes,’’ came the instant answer. 
‘* Thought they’d done for you, ser- 
geant. How are you?’ 

‘* All right, sir,’’ said Jarvey. ‘‘ Got 
a half-ripe boil on the back o’ my head, 
that is all. How are you?’’ 

‘* All right,’’ replied Chislett nervily. 
‘* Left arm broken I think.’’ 

‘* Hell, that’s bad, sir,’’ said Jarvey. 
‘* Are you tied up by the wrist ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Chislett coolly. 

Jarvey suddenly threw every ounce 
of his mighty strength against theropes 
that bound him, straining till his 
muscles knotted in cramps, and his 
broken head threatened to burst with 
the pressure of blood. But the hemp 
was new and the cords held. He rested 
a moment and tried again with the 
same result. Again and again he 
strained at his bonds till the skin was 
torn from his wrists and his great arms 
trembled with muscular hysteria. But 
the ropes gave not the fraction of an 
inch and in the end he surrendered. 

A moment later Chislett started up 
in the certainty that some one had been 
above him in the darkness and peered 
into his face for an instant. 

‘Did you see that, sergeant ?’’ he 
asked in a whisper, but Jarvey had seen 
nothing. Evidently the guards had 
noticed nothing either, for they had not 
moved from where they sat, and Chis- 
lett himself was not sure. For an in- 
stant he had felt rather tham seen a 
body above him; and now he persuaded 
himself he was giving way to his 
nerves. 

Yet at that moment a diminutive 
yellow streak was tearing through the 
jungle toward camp. Pilli by sheer 
luck or in some occult way past find- 
ing out, had come straight to the cap- 
tain across two islands and the interly- 
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ing water. One instant he bent above 
the captive, making certain of his 
identity and of his bondage; then he 
made for camp at so reckless a gait that 
large portions of his scanty attire were 
left to decorate the vegetation by the 
way. How he knew the location of 
the camp is merely another of the Pilli- 
Pang-Wang mysteries. 

Practically naked and wholly frantic 
he burst upon the horizon of the lieu- 
tenant and sputtered out his story in 
curiously mixed English and Spanish, 
to say nothing of side remarks in Taga- 
log and Cantonese. Unfortunately 
Pilli’s most notorious accomplishments 
hitherto had been his magnificent pre- 
varications, and it was some little time 
before the officer became convinced 
that now his frightened tongue spoke 
truth. Indeed his very presence at all 
was a lie of impossible proportions. 

Once convinced, however, the lieu- 
tenant acted quickly, and leaving a 
guard with the baggage, set out imme- 
diately with the rest of the company. 
Pilli, clad mainly in the surrounding 
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darkness, led the way at a swift trot, 
following the blind trail as though 
blessed with the eye of a leopard and 
the nose of a hound. 


‘* What do you reckon they’ll do 
with us ?’’ asked Sergeant Hook after 
a time. 

The captain was silent for some 
minutes. 

‘*] suppose you might as well know 
and be prepared, sergeant,’’ he said 
finally. ‘‘ I can’t understand all they 
say, but they’re discussing different 
modes of torture at present.’’ 

Jarvey drew a quick breath and cold 
sweat broke out on him. ‘Then his 
jaws shut firmly and he pulled himself 
together. Ten minutes later a crowd 
of chattering little brown men sur- 
rounded them, and they were gathered 
up roughly and lugged ashort distance 
to a point where preparations were in 
making for a fire. 

Jarvey, to ease his over-burdened 
mind, began a slow and uncomplimen- 
tary analysis of his captors’ ancestry 
to the third and fourth genera- 
tions. Chislett shut his teeth to 
keep from crying out as the splin- 
tered ends of the broken bone 
ground together with the rough 
handling. 

But worse was to follow. Over 
the little fire a bamboo pole rested 
upon two forked sticks driven in 
the ground. This was now taken 
down and thrust under the bent 
knees of the captives. As Jarvey 
grasped the meaning of this opera- 
tion his curses died in his throat, 
and he locked his teeth in bitter 
determination. 

By main strength the little 
brown devils now lifted the pole, 
bending with its double burden, 
and dropped it into place between 
the forks, and over the kindling 
fire, head downward, swung the 
two white men, while about them 
capered the yelling, laughing 
crew of little fiends. There was 
a moment of sharp agony while 
the rising flames crisped off their 
hair and seared the scalps, and 
the pungent smoke filled the 
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nostrils and choked their lungs, but 
not a sound came from either of the 
victims. Fortunately then their posi- 
tion brought unconsciousness, and Jar- 
vey’s last remembrance was of a scream 
of rage that shrilled above the crack- 
ling of the fire and the yells of the dan- 
cing natives. 

Suddenly through the circle shot a 
swift, yellow body. Pilli in his haste 
had outstripped the company in the last 
hundred yards. Frantically he kicked 
the burning brands in all directions 
with his bare toes. Like a crazy thing 
he tore at the cords of the unconscious 
captives, shrieking incoherent curses 
the while. 

For an instant there fell a startled 
silence among the clustering natives 
while Pilli struggled at Chislett’s bonds 
and screamed to heaven for the better 
guidance of the lieutenant. Then, with 
a growl, the mob closed savagely in 
upon him, and Pilli went down in the 
remnants of the fire like a fox beneath 
a pack of furious hounds. 

But his work was done, and nobly. 
For as he collapsed before the frenzied 
mob the lieutenant shot into the circle, 
followed by the company rampant. 
They took in the whole horrible busi- 
ness at a glance and needed no urging 
to the work before them. - 

Some of them cut down Chislett and 
Jarvey and laid them tenderly on the 
grass, while the rest surrounded and 
laid hands upon the insurrectos in a 
way which makes it certain that that 
little band of devils will not figure in 
the next census reports. 

Corporal Toplatch knelt beside Ser- 
geant Hook, and the singed and blis- 
tered Jarvey presently opened his eyes. 
He looked his comrade steadily in the 
face for some seconds considering mat- 
ters carefully before he spoke. 

‘* Kleazar,’’ he said finally, ‘‘ I’ve 
been cooked and mebbe et, though I 
don’t remember that part. I ain’t just 
comfortable at present, but what I want 
to know is, how you got here ?’’ 

‘“*T’ll tell you later on, Jarvey,’’ said 
the corporal anxiously. ‘‘ You’ve been 
skatin’ on thin ice, an’ the‘ less talkin’ 
you do for a while the better.’’ 

‘*'You may be right, Eleazar,”’ an- 
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swered Jarvey, still dazed, ‘‘ but I’m 
an Eyetalian anarchist if I remember 
any ice.’’ 

Later two improvised litters went 
down to camp under escort of the com- 
pany. Chislett, still unconscious and 
his left arm badly twisted, occupied the 
first, while Jarvey, with two mangled 
wrists and a broken head, more than 
filled the second. 

The embers of the dying fire threw 
a red glare upona pile of brown bodies 
heaped up in strange and contorted po- 
sitions as the columns filed away into 
the night. Later this pile was shaken 
and its constituent parts rudely tumbled 
about by a movement at its very base, 
but there was none to see, and later the 
mass grew quiet once more and slowly 
stiffened into a huge and grewsome 
knot. 

Next morning Chislett, his arm in 
splints and his blistered head wrapped 
in bandages, disregarded the surgeon’s 
orders and resumed command. He 
would ot go down to hospital and he 
would continue the campaign. He had 
the story of the rescue in detail from 
Norton the lieutenant, and listened 


with astonishment which gave way to 

remorse. 
‘‘Where is 

manded. 


now ?” he de- 
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“Pm glad that little cross-breed pulled out 
of it all right.” 


Norton thought a minute. 

‘* Why, blessed if I know,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘I don’t believe I’ve seen 
him since we came in.” 

Search of the camp failed to reveal 
him, and the sergeant in command of 
the burial party reported him not found 
in the distortet pile upon the hill. 

‘* You’re sure it was Billy ?’’ asked 
Chislett. ‘‘I can’t understand how he 
followed us.’’ 

‘* Oh, it was Billy right enough,’’ an- 
swerd Norton. ‘‘ Some of them must 
have got away and taken him with 
them, though I’d have sworn we 
cleaned the beggars out to a man.’’ 

Chislett blew his breath audibly 
through his nostrils and spoke slowly. 

‘* We'll rake this country with a fine 
comb till we find him. It all makes 
me feel mighty low down. I never 
could understand the little chap—his 
attachment, and all that. And I treat- 
ed him worse than adog. Now. if he’s 
alive, J want him.’’ 

A sound at the back of the tent 


caused the two to turn quickly, and be- 
fore them stood Pilli-Pang-Wang gin- 
gerly eyeing his lord. He was suffer- 
ing from a black eye, a patch of yellow 
skin was missing from a cheek-bone, 
and his manner was shrinking and 
timid. Otherwise he seemed not much 
the worse for wear. 

‘* Well, speak of the devil—’’ gasped 
Norton with a little startled laugh, but 
Chislett cut him off. 

‘*Tt looks more like a case of guard- 
ian angel to me,’’ he said solemnly. 

Pilli misunderstood the measured 
tone. By some blind reasoning he 
seemed to hold himself accountable for 
Chislett’s present condition. Perhaps 
he felt that he should have arrived 
earlier, should have hastened his trip 
across the islands. However that may 
be, his conscience plainly troubled him, 
for he burst into a torrent of vindicating 
and conflicting lies. He had never 
been outside the camp. He had been 
asleep all night. He didn’t know how 
the captain had been hurt. He had 
but just arrived. 

‘* Pilli never done it,’’ he urged again 
and again, anxiously and eagerly. 
‘* Pilli in camp alle time.”’ 

Chislett listened in a sort of despair 
and finally laughed. 

‘‘ All right, Billy,’’ he said, ‘‘ I'll 
forgive you this time. And from now 
on you’re my officially appointed min- 
ion. Do you understand? Call in 
Wickers, Norton, and let him look him 
over and see if there’s anything the 
matter with him.’’ 

‘* Kleazar,’’ said Sergeant Hook, 
‘*T tell you I’m glad that little cross- 
breed pulled out of it all right. It’s 
bad enough to owe him your life, while 
you can still boss him around, but think 
o’ havin’ to be grateful to the memory 
of him! Not for me!’’ 

‘*Jarvey,’’ said the corporal, ‘‘ I'd 
‘a’ been glad an’ happy to ’a’ took what 
little old Pills got, if I could just ’a’ 
seen you hanging bottom up over a slow 
fire with them little devils doin’ the 
hoochi-coochi round you. Yes, sir, 
glad an’ happy.’’ 
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THE WORLD’S ROUGHEST RIDING 





The Great Cowboy Carnival at Cheyenne 


By M. E. 


ITH places as with 
people age common- 
ly develops a love of 
reminiscence; and so 
it is that Wyoming’s 
capital city, which 
has now acquired a 
calm that might vie 
with any New Eng- 
land village, finds de- 
light in celebrating 
once a year that time 
of virile youth when 
it was accounted one 

of the liveliest cowboy towns on all the 

frontier. 

It is an occasion when Cheyenne is 
in a position to answer Owen Wister’s 
question, ‘‘ What has become of the cow 
puncher ?’’ for now is this ‘‘ knight of 
the plain’’ here in full force, come from 
the furthermost ranges of the West. 
From Colorado, from Nébraska, from 
Idaho with their outfits, mess wagons 
and all, they flock to the tournament 
at Cheyenne, forming an exhibit of no- 
madic life that seems hardly to belong 
to this conventionalized age. 

When night comes on you will find 
the puncher in his glory. He is every- 
where in full regalia, ‘‘ night herding ”’ 
under the arc lights with an enthusiasm 
that calls upon all men to ‘‘ whoop ‘er 
up’? with him. But there is plenty to 
drive the drowsy god from his com- 
pany, with a ‘‘ Grand Bal Masqué,”’ 
the Elk’s ball, an open air ball, shows 
galore, and the whole town running 
‘‘ wide open.”’ 

If you look for him in the morning 
hours you will probably find himin the 
gay, horn-blowing, confetti-throwing 
street crowd, his ‘‘ best girl ’’ hanging 
to hisarm. You can tell him by the 
awkward, stiff-legged gait that seems 
forever hampered by imaginary spurs 
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and shaps, as by his small, high-heeled 
boots and the carefully dented Stetson. 
For months he has been saving up for 
this event, and now, with ‘‘ money to 
burn,’’ the way it goes from his pockets 
is the next thing to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

But more often will you see him 
dashing along in company with his 
fellows, each mounted on his top 
horse,’’ and ever ready to give free ex- 
hibition of his skill in the saddle or at 
‘*throwing the twine”’ for the benefit 
of thesidewalk audience. Thereis Elton 
Perry, a Colorado boy, the champion 
rider of 1902, dazzling beholders in a 
shirt of blazing red silk, the sleeves 
held up by vellow bands bearing rosettes 
like to double sunflowers, a yellow sash 
encircling his waist, the black handker- 
chief around his neck matching in tint 
the glossy shaps. And yonder goes 
Guy Holt, of Hecla, one of Wyoming's 
best riders, in his shirt of dainty robin’s 
egg blue, and his long-haired, 
white shaps, his display of the festival 
colors matched by the bright hued 

S 
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snow- 


Navajo saddle blanket, of wh 


horse seems proudly conscious. Amn 
there is one shirt of delicate heliotrope; 
another of lettuce green; indeed, hardly, 


a tint may one look for in vain, while 
sweaters appear in such gorgeousness 
of stripe as must move the red man to 
envy. It is arainbow of color, brill 
bizarre, almost barbaric in effect 
sut all this is preliminary to the great 


show itself. On the eventful afternoon, 
the park is a kaleidoscope of flashing 
color. White men and red, cowboys 


and cowgirls, bronco busters and cat- 
tlemen make up a crowd unlike any 
other gathering under heaven. 

It seems fitting that the lady of this 
modern tournament should not be called 
upon merely to bestow prizes upon the 
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victors, but rather that, New Woman as 
she is, she should enter the lists herself. 
No event on the program excites more 
interest than the cowgirls’ race, and there 
is a great craning of necks when down 
before the judges’ stand the contestants 
trip, each in a trim shirtwaist and di- 
vided skirt, each matter-of-factly hold- 
ing out her small feet for the spurs which 
acommitteeman is gallantly fitting, each 
in businesslike fashion taking a look 
herself at the fastenings of her heavy 
cowboy saddle. A moment more and 
each has vaulted to her seat and they 
are jockeying for place like veterans. 
The crowd is all upon its feet now, 
yelling like mad when the real start is 
made. ‘Then they are away like the 
wind. ‘They ride to the manner born, 
fearlessly, splendidly, each bending low 
over her horse’s neck and fiercely ap- 
plying whip and spur. It is a close 
half mile, and the multitude holds its 
breath for a second or two when, on 
the home stretch, they are seen coming 
almost neck and neck. Then one forges 
ahead a little—another gains—and cheer 
after cheer rends the air when under the 
wire flies a little girl—she does not look 
to be more than fourteen years old— 
with short hair flying, eyes dancing and 
cheeks like roses, as she looks up at 
the judges’ stand with a laugh of tri- 
umph, the ‘‘Champion Lady Rider of 
the World,’’ according to the terms of 
the contest. The great gathering shouts 
itself hoarse, but still finds breath to 
cheer again when through the mega- 
phone is presently bawled: ‘‘ Miss 
Esther Pawson wins the Ladies’ Cow 
Pony Race. ‘Time, fifty-six seconds.’’ 

The Indian races are a delight to 
such laymen of the turf as have groaned 
in spirit under the trying false starts 
and unconscionable delays of the jock- 
eying pale-face. They stoop to no 
mancevering for place. When the sig- 
nal is given they line up before the 
wire, each entirely unconcerned as to 
any advantage pertaining to the inside 
track. And with the word ‘‘Go!’’ 
they are off as though shot from a cat- 
apult, each for himself and devil 
take the hindmost. Refreshingly brief 
and to the point their method, even 
when it comes to collecting their due; 


for, taught in the dear school of experi- 
ence, as it would seem, these up-to-date 
children of nature take no chances in 
business dealings with the white broth- 
er. The race run, the winners—first, 
second and third—ride straight to the 
judges’ stand, each holding up a per- 
emptory hand, nor do they budge from 
the spot until they have their money 
in safe hold. 

The squaw races are much the same, 
although they win more applause from 
grand stand and bleachers, partly, per- 
haps, in gallant tribute to their sex, but 
possibly more for the figures they pre- 
sent, each sitting her pony stride and 
without a saddle, skirts and blankets 
bundled about the legs in whatever way 
may serve to keep them down and afford 
freedom of action, the whole effect wild- 
ly spectacular. But they can ride, 
these nut-brown maidens. Not one of 
their braves can show more reckless 
daring, nor, it must be added, more re- 
lentless determination in applying the 
lash, which not infrequently takes form 
as a club, one lusty lady even encour- 
aging her steed with a length of log- 
chain. From the Indian point of view, 
indeed, to spare the rod is to spoil the 
race, a principle hardly confined to the 
red man’s creed. 

The cowboy’s stake race is but a 
hundred yards dash, to round a stake 
planted in the track, the contest de- 
signed to show in what small radius the 
trained cow pony may turn without un- 
seating the rider. A trick exhibition 
of another sort is the hat race, where 
five hats are placed on the ground, the 
contestants called upon to pick up each 
one and throw it to the other side of his 
horse while riding at full speed. This 
demands training for horse as well as 
rider, the animal not educated to the 
manceuver having always a tendency to 
stop when the rider drops from the sad- 
dle, thereby generally accomplishing 
his undoing through force of inertia. 

More exciting, because more spiced 
with danger, is the man-roping contest, 
in which each cowboy, mounted on his 
fleetest horse, who has consented to take 
chances with the noose is given a hun- 
dred feet the start of the roper whom it 
is his pleasure todefy. It is but a cow- 
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Photo by Stimson, Cheyenne 


Miss Esther Pawson 


Winner of the lady s cow pony race, time 56 seconds 


boy development of the old game of tag, 
and the audience enters into the play 
with all the spirit of youth left in them, 
yelling to wake the echoes when one 
swirling lariat succeeds in fastening 
upon its victim within a few hundred 
feet of the grand stand. ‘The three 
others pursued, however, each lying 
low over his horse’s neck and so offer- 
ing almost no points for seizure, suc- 
ceed in escaping, theréby winning the 
prizes which otherwise would have 
gone to the ropers. And for each the 
crowd cheers, the band plays and every- 
boly is happy, save perhaps the three 
crestfallen lariat throwers, who ought to 
bethanking their stars for what they may 
have escaped, since everybody knows 
that it would need but the misstep of a 
horse, or that the right hand should 
forget its cunning for the fraction of 
a second when that rope might tight- 
en about its victim to make the gamea 
menace to life or limb. 


But this rude sport is tame compared 
with the steer roping contest which 
comes later. So many are entered for 
this contest that they must be divided, 
twenty-one to show their skill on each 
of the two first days, while from this 
number the judges choose the ten best 
to compete in the finals of the third 
day, on which last occasion the ten 
steers are turned loose in the field at 
once, although in the previous contests 
each boy draws his steer by number 
and it is let out of the corral singly. 

It is a sight to thrill the most phleg- 
matic when the sturdy two-year-old, 
given a hundred yards the start, goes 
flying across the field as fast as fright- 
ened legs may carry him, while after 
him dashes the cowboy, his pony seem- 
ing to enter into the sport no less in- 
telligently than the rider, the long noose 
swirling round and round in the prac- 
ticed hand until it flies forth to seize 
upon its victim like a thing alive. In- 














The ¢ for the 


stantly the pony’s feet are bracea to 

thstand the strain as the animal goes 

mwwn while the springs to the 

ound pulling the ‘‘ leg-rope’’ from 

s waist as he runs to throw himself 

pon the struggling creature, which 

n instant later is ‘‘ hog-tied’’’ beyond 

ie possibility of rising. And when it 

s explained that all this may be done 

n fifty-eight and one-half seconds, as 

William Wilde, foreman of the ‘* Two 

” round up outfit; or in fifty-nine 

ind one-halfseconds by Hugh McPhee, 

1d by many others in but a fraction 

er a minute from the time of starting, 

will be seen that the kinetoscopic 

ipidity of the event may well stir the 

multitude to mad enthusiasm, while at 

he same time driving the amateur 
photographer to despair. 

But the race is not always to the 

swift, and even the roper of proudest 

3 record may sometimes find his nerve 

; shaken by twenty thousand pairs of 

staring eyes, among them perhaps the 

rticular pair of eyes whose glances 

& mean more to him than all the rest. 

Now and then one is thrown by the 

impact of the tightening rope, ‘‘ pulled 

right out from under his hat,’’ as the 

cowman beside us expressively puts it. 

There are bad throws which catch the 
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inimal by onlv one ¢, or in such a 


way that he cannot be brought to 
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The horse throws his weight on the lariat while the rider dismounts to tie the steer. 


the crazed animal going as blind im- 
pulse may impel, crashing through 
fences as though they were but made of 
paper, to cause mad scattering among 
spectators who find themselves in 
danger of being trampled into the dust. 

Not infrequently these failures afford 
more spectacular performance than the 
events of record time, as on the occa- 
sion when the tightening rope not only 
throws the rider but wrenches the saddle 
from his horse, the steer madly dashing 


off with his terrifying trophy at the end 
of the rope, until the nervy owner is up 
and after him, throwing himself upon the 
saddle in such wise as to drive the horn 
hard into the earth, thereby safely hold- 
ing the runaway until helpers come to 
the rescue. In anothe1 case the trained 
cow pony, his rider upon the ground, 
not only holds the steer, but cleverly 
makes the turn that ‘‘ busts ’’ the vic- 
tim, all of his own volition. And again 
a mishap develops thunderous applause, 
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In the act. 
The vope has just circled over the steer's head, 
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To rope, throw 


Fitch it is, who in 1902 won the first 
prize in this contest, roping and tying 
in fifty-five seconds, and who might 
have done as well to-day but that the 


rope breaks as the steer strikes the 
ground. Not an instant does Fitch 


waste, however, in bewailing his hard 
luck. Before the animal can struggle 
to its feet he is off his horse and, rush- 
ing upon his quarry, wrestles with it 
until by main strength he has it safely 
‘** hog-tied.”?’ And what if it does take 





Photo by Stimson, ¢ yenne. 
and ‘‘ hog-tie’’ a steer in 55 seconds is a feat indeed. 


one minute and five and three-fifths 
seconds ? 

‘* You will never see a prettier show- 
ing of jerked beef than that,’’ the cow- 
man declares; and the multitude seems 
all of his mind, cheering and cheering 
again. 

The wild horse race is hardly to be 
called a race in the ordinary understand- 
ing of the term, the prize going to the 
one who first saddles and rounds the 


track upon the back of the unbroken 
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Photo by Stimson, Cheyenne. 


‘ Young Steamboat”’ with steam up. 


One of th 


famous bad horses of the west living up to his reputation, 
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Photo by Walker, Cheyenne 
Jin incident in the wild horse race. 


lust befove the finish the leader began to buck persi tently in the wrong direction, 
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sroncho he has drawn by number, any So great is the interest that forty-two 
inner barred out upon evidence that’ will enter the lists, all riders with 
\is horse has ever been ridden before. records, men, who, as the friends of 
In the track before the grand stand, each enthusiastically declare ‘‘ can ride 
: the ten riders, each with his saddle anything that wears hair.’’ And for 
upon the ground and hackamore i many a day bets have been flying thick 
ind, and each accompanied by the and fast both that Sowder will, and that 
me helper allowed him, wait in pic- he will not, bear away the belt 
resque groups for the horses which True, everybody admits that luck 
- presently being dragged across the largely figures intheevent. ‘T OVS, 
ld through a haze of dust, each ani- half of whom ride the first « the 
ial holding back on the rope, kicking, others the second, while from them are 
striking, fighting for freedomeveryinch chosen the best to appear in the finals 
the way. Not until he is blinded by may each have the horse his 


. handkerchief or bit of gunny sacking choosing for the first exhibition, show- 

in he be held still atall,andthen only ing what he can do with the worst out- 
n a tremulous uncertainty that turns law obtainable. But for the third day 
to a frenzy of bucking the instant the each gets his mount by number, and if 
saddle touches his back. In the mad Sowder should happen to draw Steam- 


mix-up of men and horses, ropes and boat, one of the most vicious outlaws 
saddles, presently developed, the won- in the country, or Young Steamboat, 
ler isthatanythingcan beaccomplished, equally the embodiment of evil, or 
greater wonder that anybody can es- ‘Teddy Roosevelt, invincible as the hero 
cape from the fracas alive. Butsooner for whom he was named—well, it is 
than would have seemed possible to clearly a lottery. To get the worst is 
one not wonted to range ways, one is’ to get the best in this contest. But at 
in the saddle,—or, to speak with accu- least no man may draw them all \nd 
racy, more or less in the air above it; Sowder must look to his spurs 
mother follows and then another, the The gay company of riders in the 
horses all bucking, rearing and pitch- central field race away once more for 
ug more wildly than ever. Then one the safety line beyond the corrals, and 


is somehow worked his way through 
the ‘‘ milling’’ mass; others are fast 
ifter him, the riders, permitted only 
hackamore bridles, that scarce may 
guide the crazed animals at all, trium- 
phantly waving hats and quirts as they 
make off by such eccentric sequence 
of bone racking jumps, pitches and 
‘crow-hopping,’’ that no wonder some 

ive to ‘‘ pull leather’’ while others 
come to grief upon the ground. Cer- 
tainly he who finds his way around the 
track by such cyclonic method is en- 
titled to his prize and all the plaudits 
of the crowd. 

But the real interest of these occa- 
sions always centers in the bucking and 
pitching contests, and especially so in 
; 1903, for now Thad Sowder, who has 
4 twice won the championship belt in the 

great bouts at Denver, is called upon 
for the third time to contend for the 








trophy, which won but this once more, P y Lazarnick 
vill, with all accruing honors, be his Not a lady's mount 
for life Py ee eee Ty ee 
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Healthful exercise. 


Nothing is 
once more lariats are swinging through 
a fog of yellow dust. The first rider, 
cheered by friends in grand stand and 
bleachers, waits beside his saddle in the 
field until his horse is brought to him. 
There is the same struggle to get the 
saddle in place as in the wild horse 
contest, but many of these animals have 
to be roped not only by the neck but 
by forefeet also to keep them from 
striking. Forthese are born rebels, in- 
spired by innate evil rather than the 
frenzied fear of the animals fresh from 
the range. Many atime and oft they 
have fought for independence, and they 
laugh—surely a horse does laugh—at 
the vain-glorious broncho buster, bid- 
ding him defiance with method born of 
experience and keen intelligence. 


so good for the inside of a man as the outside of a horse- 


so the doctors say. 


It is like riding a cyclone, in most 


cases. Several of the riders have to 
‘* pull leather’’ (reach for the saddle 
horn, which immediately disqualifies 


them for the prize). Not infrequently 
it happens that an animal appears to be 
paralyzed by the strange sights and 
sounds into disappointing docility. 
And then from many a friendly throat 
goes upthe stentorian advice: ‘‘ Thumb 
him !—thumb him !’’ referring to the 
well-known cowboy trick of running 
the thumbs along a certain place in the 
shoulder, which always incites a bucker 
to do his worst. As the cowman ex- 
plains it, a horse’s ‘‘crazy-bone’’ seems 
to be there. 

But the 
thumbing. 


majority have no need for 
And they ride as only cow- 
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Riding 


If either hand td , pulls leat) 


Vo thumoine 


boys can, waving their quirts in triumph 
over even the ing whirlers, which 
“swap ends”’ wi ipidity that makes 
them hardest of all to hold to. 
Sowder may well look to his spurs 
And when with the third day it de- 
velops that the erstwhile champion has 
never appeared at all to contest his 
honors, the great gathering only laughs 
while cheering for the new winner. Lé 
rovest mort; vive le rot! Guy Holt, 
of Hecla, the picturesque figure in the 
robin’s egg blue shirt and white shaps, 
is now the hol 


older of the proud title 
of Champion Rough Rider of the 
World. 


Such is the Fri 
at Cheyenne. 
Some there may 





mtier Dav celebration 


be to frown upon the 





sympathy for th nimals; 
in the spirit « 
who, as 'M 
bear | ting, not 
so much because of the discomfort in- 
volved for the bear as becaus 


pleasure it afforded the spectators; but 


sports in 
others, perhaps, 
righteous folk 


tells us, condemned 


for the majority, with warm blood 
in their veins there must always be 
joy in any exhibition of manly strength 
and skill and daring, while fot cow- 


the day's worl 
wild horses ridden, 


boy it is only 
must be roped and 


and he is but called to do his part, hu- 


manely if he may, roughly must, 
only thinking to earn his honest wage, 
and for all the virile manhoo t isin 
him, glorving in the work for the work's 


1 
OWN sake. 
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Sir William C. Van Horne, K.C.M.C. 


Once a telegraph boy on the Illinois Central, now President 
of the Board of Directors of the C. P. R. 


AMERICANS AS QUITTERS 


By CY WARMAN 


PROMINENT paper of London 

has a great light at this moment in 

America. He is’ shining and 
seeing things—nights. He got ashore 
in New Brunswick and by the time he 
reached Montreal he had sent this over 
or under the sea: 

‘The Canadians look down upon the 
Americans (Yankees) as being inferior 
in staying qualities.’’ 

I fancy I can see a faint smile flitting 
over the faces of the Inferiors, and so 
hasten to assure the men of America 
who have come to consider themselves 
some pumpkins that this is true—sadly, 
seriously, indisputably true. 


The wonder is that the Canadians 
had not marked and mentioned the 
matter, or that the Yankees themselves, 
slow though they be, had failed to 
see how utterly hopeless it would be for 
them to try to compete with the superior 
elements of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

One can point to scarcely a single 
‘‘Invader’’ who has been content to 
stay where he started. It seems to be 
in the blood. ‘Take the case of W. C. 
Van Horne—one of the very earliest of 
the Yankee invaders. He quit a good 
job below the line,came up into Canada 
and took up the hopeless and oft aban- 
doned work of completing a trans-con- 
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man & 5 


Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, 


A St. Paul bov, who has % 


neval storekeeper to 


tinental railway He did it and it 
turned out well The common stock 
got to be worth forty cents, but the 


Yankee grew restless. They made him 
president, for he sahandy man. Ina 
few years he began to think ofresigning. 

They knighted him, but even that 
long pole seemed to knock no persim- 
mons against his desire to quit, and one 
lay, half in earnest, he declared his in- 
tention to drop out when the stock 
reached the dollar mark 

In less than two vears time that thing 
happened and Sir William quit and 
went off building roads in Cuba, dig- 
ging coal in Nova Scotia, making steel 
ind paper in other places and farming 
in the Northwest 

‘* What are vou fi 
asked, entering his 
the other day 

‘*T figure,’ sa 


suring on now ?’’] 
office in Montreal 


he, putting down his 


i up on the C. P. R. from 
pencil and taking up his cig that 
it costs five dollars a head sture 
mosquitoes on cows.” 

i I asked SUTPp!I sed. 


‘* Per mosquito 
‘‘No,”’ said Sir Willian Five 


dollars per head per cow—per annum. 


The cows are worth just that much 
less. I shall farm mv Selkirk place for 
a few vears, which will drive the mos 
quitoes away, then go in for cows 
Think of a man quitting tl presi 
dency of a railroad that earns forty mil 


lion a year to fool around at 
The people who owned the Canadian 

Pacific were by no means pleased to 

have Sir William resign B hey had 


prospered while the road was | run 
by a Yankee, which. with tl deas 
of eternal fitness, prompted to try 
another Accordingly they took Mr. 
Shaughnessy, the general manager, and 














Charles M. Hays 
1 product of the Wabash. Trained under Jay Gould in 
St. Louts, now gencral manager of the Grand Trunk 


elevated him to the presidency. He 
did so well that they asked King Ed- 
ward to knight him right away, and 
now you inquire for Sir Thomas instead 
of asking for Mr. Shaughnessy at the 
president’s office. But with all this 
encouragement, to say nothing of a sal- 
ary equal to that of the Governor Gen- 
eral or the President of the United 
States, I should not be surprised to 
hear some day that he, too, had ‘‘ quit,’’ 
like Sir William, to become chairman 
of the board. 


The history of Hays supports the 
assertion made by the brilliant corre- 
spondent who writes theories to the 
london papers. 

Charles M. Hays quit the Gould sys- 
tem—one of the best in America for a 


man who is awake—and came to Can- 
ada some seven years ago to quicken a 


He was 
under contract for five years, but the 


dead line—the Grand Trunk. 


moment his time was out he quit. 
The road was prosperous and_ the 
owners offered to raise his pay, but he 
quit and went out to the coast for no ap- 
parent reason save that in the new place 

with the Southern Pacific Railway— 
his title would be president, and his 
salary nearly double what it had been. 
I believe there was a bonus of an 
hundred thousand, too, but that’s part 
of another story. Anyway it ought not 
to tempt a good stayer, and, I presume, 
would not, for a good ‘‘stayer’’ would 
not be tempted. 

And the first big, important thing the 
new president did with his new job was 
to ‘‘ quit.’’ 

The road had changed hands. 

‘Tam going,’’ said the president. 

‘* No!” said the new boss. 











The Brave 


‘* Yep.” 

‘* Sit down—let’s talk it over.’’ 

‘© Oh, I'll sit down and I'll talk it 
over, only let’s be frank.’’ 

‘* But there’s no reason for your re- 
signing.” 

‘Two: 

‘* Search yourself 

‘* First, I don’t want to stay. 
ond, you don’t want me. You have 
your interests, new connections 
under the new arrangement—your men 
and your own way of doing things. 
Your ways are not my ways.’’ And 
so, with the very best of feelings the 
two railroaders parted, for they were 
both men, and big men, too. 

The moment that the Grand Trunk 
learned that the little Giant had joined 
the army of the unemployed they of- 
fered him the management of the north- 
ern line again, enlarging his title and 
pay, and giving him a free hand in the 
management of the property. 


Sec - 


your 


THE BRAVE 


By WILLIAM 


All torn, but sweet, is the old 
hat, 
As it hangs on the rack in the hall. 
There’s mud from home on two little 
shoes 
Where he playe 
fall; 
There’s dust on the kite 
stick horse 
Stands still as ever he can, 
Listening, perhaps, in the corner there 
For the of the brave little 
man. 


straw 


on the hills last 


and the little 


voice 


There’s never a song of bird, nor bloom 
Of rose that blows in the spring, 
Nor shout of bov, nor gleam of sun 
But where some tears will cling. 
There’s never a flash of the evening 
star 


LITTLE 
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At the end of two years the road w 
in fine shape again, business was boom- 


ing and the line was being uble- 
tracked all the way from Chicago to 
Montreal. But Hays has quit ”’ 
again. That is, he has ceased to be 
satisfied with the line as it is, and is at 
this moment in England gathering gold 


to build another line from th: 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

It seems the Yankee, unlike the flag 
won't stay ‘‘ put.’”’ 


\tlantic 


Take Clergue—Francis H. Clerg 
of Sault Ste. Marie. 

To be sure all of his dreams 1 
come true, many have and n 
but he has succeeded in literal] 


the shores of the Big Sea vw with 
American money and in building up 
colossal industries at the Sault. But 


1 
he has quit and gone building a rail- 
way in a wilderness. 

Verily, we be a nation of Quitters 


MAN 
CARTER 


On the hearthstone’s fires 
Of winter night but will bi 
tears 
For the brave little man th 


some 


Kind friends they were; 
for him, 

And lay them out of sight 

The two little shoes, 


we kiss the 


the torn old hat 
The little stick horse and k 
And down in his pocket a rust 
A bit of chalk and string, 
A broken knife, an alley or t 
Oh! the birds, the bloom, and the 
spring ! 
And star of God at morning's s 
Noon time and twilight tide 
One sweet little face, some tears will 


come 
For the brave little man that dic 








THE RACE OF THE SWIFT 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 
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HALVED moon was shedding a 
A faint glow over the rugged knob 
country. The twisted, broken, 
distorted ground, with its spasmodic 
growth of blackberry, sarsarparilla and 
juniper bushes, seemed the center of 
desolation. But something wasliving, 
moving, in the midst of this loneliness. 
Creeping along a ragged fence line at 
the base of a knob went a stealthy fig- 
ure. Sharp-muzzled, keen-eyed, lean of 
body and wiry of limb, the object moved 
forward at a swift trot. A blundering 
rabbit butted blindly through the weeds 
on the creek bank. A whip-poor-will’s 
heart-broken tones came from a point 
further down the hollow. 

The she-fox trotting by the worm- 
eaten fence stopped abruptly. The 
fence was curving around the knob, 
and this did not coincide with her pur 
pose. She stopped with one fore-leg 
upheld, and ears pricked attentively. 

The sounds she heard were familiar, 
legitimate; a part of her nightly life. 
The she-fox was painfully attenuated. 
Her tawny body was barred with bul- 
ging ribs; there was a gaunt, starved 
look upon her bony face. The two rows 
of teats along her belly were clean and 
bare—even moist, for ten minutes ago 
four tiny tongues had striven vainly to 
draw nourishment from them. But she 
had none to give. For two days and 


nights she had tasted food but once, 
and during that time her hungry brood 
had insistently drawn her very life from 
her hour after hour. She had given 
it freely and without grudge, licking 
caressingly first one baby form, then 
another; had even born unflinchingly 
the sharp nips from little teeth when 
the milk would not flow. 

The night before she had ranged for 
miles, though so weak that only the 
deathless strength of her mother love 
sustained her in her quest. Not far 
from her home was a place where 
human people lived. But they were 
wary, and placed their hens and chick- 
ens under lock and key at the going 
down of every sun. ‘hither she had 
gone first, because it was the closest, 
but not a feather could she find. At 
thecorner of the hen-house she stopped, 
and sniffed eagerly. Beyond the white- 
washed planks were scores of fat fowls, 
and the she-fox knew it, but they were 
safe from her long, white teeth. She 
listened. The sound of rustling feathers 
and drowsy clucks smote her ears, and 
the saliva of famine dripped from the 
loose skin of her lower jaw. Embol- 
dened by desperation, she walked 
around the building. At the bottom 


of the door a hole had been cut, so that 
the fowls could enter when the door 
But this was secured by a 


was closed. 











plank, which in turn was held in place 
by a heavy stone. She could not move 
it, because she was weak from fasting. 
‘Thrusting her sharp, black nose into a 
crack about an inch wide between the 
planks, she drank in the ravishing 
odor of many a choice pullet. Sud- 
denly realizing that this course was 
worse than futile, she turned, vaulted 
the fence enclosing thecow lot, swerved 
around a prostrate, ponderous figure 
sleepily chewing its cud, and vanished 
in the direction of the stable. Here, 
likewise, her investigation was fruitless, 
so she gave up, and turned her head 
towards another farmhouse, five miles 
away. 

The journey, which ordinarily would 
not have caused the least fatigue, came 
near to overcoming the dauntless for- 
Near her destination she tottered 
to a brook and sank in the cool water, 
lapping it at intervals. This brought 
back some of her strength, and she 
essayed to complete her task. Through 
the orchard she trailed —then suddenly 
her delicate nostrils conveyed to her 
subtle brain some welcome intelligence. 
Stopping about twenty feet from the 
vard fence, she reconnoitered. A big 
walnut tree grew close to the fence, and 
upon the limbs of this tree were some 
huge, shapeless knots; knots with con- 
vex backs and drooping tails; turkeys. 
The eyes of the starved raider glowed 
green and blue. Here was a feast. 
Strength for her; life for her little ones 
back in their rocky den, crawling 


iger. 


blindly about and wailing piteously for 
With a keen sense of distances she 
measured with her eve the height of the 
lowest limb from the 
not far, she had made 


food. 


ground. It was 
greater leaps time 
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now her leaden, 


But 
alyzed limbs could scarcely) 
pinched body over the ground. To 
the effort would be suicide. 
pack were sleeping somewhere near by, 


and again. par 
ry her 
make 


she aog 


and their sleep was light. One of 
the knots on the limb moved cautiously, 
then toppled. The watcher sprang 
forward eagerly, to again meet with dis- 
appointment. Thesleepy wings flapped 
once or twice, a new footing was se- 
cured, and the head of the restless tur 
key receded into the neck feathers as 
the fowl relapsed into slumbet 

After a few moments the dull, red 
shadow on the ground moved on again, 
hunger-mad yet crafty. Into the 
fines of the yard crept the fox—up toa 
long, tall bench standing by the kitchen 


con- 


door. The scent of something strange- 
ly like fresh meat had reached her. 
There was a vessel of some sort, cov- 
ered with a piece of wood, ont bench. 
To leap up and muzzle off the cover 
was the task of a second there 
was the dressed carcase of cken, 
soaking overnight to serve as breakfast 
for the human-people in the morning. 
Quickly as a star twinkles she of the 
forest-folk had the spoil in her strong 
jaws. Softly as a shadow falling she 
dropped to earth; swiftly as the wind 
she glided through tie long corn rows 
growing in the garden back of the 
house, and was soon a mile away, safe, 
because unpursued. Then she sank 
upon her belly and ate and She 


crunched the tender bones and the 


juicy flesh, impregnated as tl were 
with salt, and gradually she felt the 
glad elation of  returnin igor. 
Through her worn, famished body re 
newed life was running, although tl 
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edge of her hunger had barely been re- 
moved. She lay quiet for a while, 
gathering together the taxed forces of 
her being and thinking of the miles 
stretching between her and the little 
ones. But before the shadows upon the 
hilltops turned into the misty halos ot 
morning, four tiny forms lay at their 
mother’s breasts, well-fed and asleep. 
Now another day had come and gone 
and she was as badly off as before. 
Her mate, who had bided with her un- 
til the babies came, had tired of her and 
gone to seek another, leaving her un- 
aided to provide for the offspring of 
their wild love. She had planned and 
worked, plotted and slain. The floor 
ot the den was covered with feathers 
and sprinkled with dry bones which she 
had cracked in desperation while 
searching for sustenance. It was a 
fight allthetime. Fight for food, fight 
to live. So when the night had barely 
come, and the salmon tints in the West 
were yet a shadow, the she-fox nosed 
her importunate progeny into a whining 
heap at one side of the den, slipped 
softly without and moved down the 
hillside, her waving tail like a smoul- 
dering torch in the gloom of the woods. 
Keeping in the shadow of the rickety 
rail fence till it could no longer serve 
her, she halted a moment for delibera- 
tion, then twisted her supple body and 
half leaped, half crawled through a 
crack at the bottom. Asshe had stood 
with ears alert before veering her course, 
the faintest kind of tone had come to 
her. It was different from the hill- 
voices. The forest-kind know all the 
dozens of low noises which float along 
the knob-side at night. The voices and 
sounds are all soft—peculiarly soft. 
Only when a wildcat is at bay, or the 


pack swings mouthing over the low- 
lands and the hills, is the wonderful 
silence of that region disturbed after the 
sun has gone. If her ear was not at 
fault—and privation had sharpened all 
of her faculties—the she-fox knew that 
a rich reward would soon be hers. 
Skirting the creek till she came to a 
place where it narrowed, she leaped 
across and moved on at the saime steady 
trot through the blackberry and sarsa- 
parilla bushes. Behind a low tangle of 
weeds and vines she crept at last, and 
crouched not three feet from the narrow 
hog-path winding on toward the farm- 
house halfamileaway. From the pond 
at the base of the slight elevation over 
which the path led, some belated geese 
were ambling homeward. A half dozen 
or more, awkward, matronly, placid, 
moving in Indian file, with never a 
thought beyond dipping in the hog 
trough in the barnyard, or gobbling up 
the food thrown to the chickens. The 
webbed feet plodded on--straight to 
death. One, two, three, four—six 
plump bodies marched sedately by the 
low clump of matted weeds. Destruc- 
tion swift and sure seized the last. Out 
of the shadow sprang ashape ; two sin- 
ewy forelegs glided around the long, 
white neck, and skilful fangs tore open 
the portals of death. It was done almost 
without a sound. A feather or two and 
a few crimson splashes upon the leaves 
by the path were the only traces of the 
deed. ‘Taking the blood as it gushed 
from the wounds, the fox seized the 
neck firmly at a point near the base, 
slung the heavy body across her back 
with a dexterous jerk of her head, and 
headed for her den ataswift lope. That 


night she feasted to repletion, and the 
next day she gorged herself on her kill. 








The Race 


Made indolent by gluttony, she did not 
leave her lair for two wholedays. Then 
her old enemy, hunger, returned again 
and drove her to action. 

During the days she had been lying 
inert in her rocky chamber some things 
had happened that disturbed her not a 
little. The morning following the 
night she had brought in her prize she 
heard the dread voices of the hounds on 
some far-off range. All day, at inter- 
vals, the unwelcome chant had come to 
her ears, and so knew that the 
human-people had missed their goose 
and were abroad with the pack in quest 
of its destroyer. The second day a more 
alarming thing had happened. It was 
when the shadows of the taller trees be- 
gan to lengthen towards the East and 
twilight reigned in her cave home, that 
she was roused once more by the deter- 
mined notes of the pursuing pack. 
Creeping to the entrance, presently she 
saw the chase passing along the knob- 
side. A great, gray fox, nearly spent, 
was gliding, falling down the incline, 
his red mouth stretched for breath and 
his bushy tail dr After him 
raced the hated friends of the human- 
people, loud-tongued and tireless. The 
gray fox was leading bravely, and hunt- 
ers and hunted passed from view to the 
accompaniment of rustling leaves and 
snapping twigs and triumphant bays. 

The next afternoon, shortly after 
midday, her merciless offspring teased 
and worried her so that the she-fox 
crept forth, in spite of the warning of 
the day before, and set her sharp muz- 
zle towards the crest of the range 
with the intention of invading territory 
which her feet hitherto had never 
pressed. But scarcely had her noiseless 
feet gone over the top of the knob when 
a sharp yelp immediately behind her 
caused her to jump and turn quickly. 
They were there—her enemies—and 
smelling out her trail, 
for as yet they had not seen her. Even 
as she leaped for the nearest cover, like 
a yellow flash, her first thought was of 
the little ones biding at home. She 
must lead her foes away from that cleft 
in the rocks where her love-children lay 
awaiting her return It was a hard and 
stubborn ran for the 
next six feet 
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were pattering almost at heels, 
and pitiless jaws were held wide to 
grasp her; then again only the echo 
of the persistent cry of h ursuers 


reached her. She had doubled time and 


again. Once a brief respit S grant- 
ed her when she dashed up a slanting 
tree trunk which, in falling, had lodged 
in the branches of another t1 Eight 
tawny forms dashed hotl ously 
by, then she descended and took the 
back track. Only for a moment, how 
ever, were the cunning dogs deceived 
They discovered the artific ost as 
soon as it was perpetrated and came 
harking back themselves witl oubled 
zeal. Sothe long hours of after 
noon wore away. Not a moment that 
was free from effort, not an instant that 
Death did not hover over nothe 
fox, awaiting the least misstep to de- 
scend. The sun went down ; tremu- 
lous shadows, like curtains draped 


among thetrees. Thetimid stars came 
out again, and the halved n 


hn arose. 


And still, with inveterate on the 
one side and the undying strength of 
despair on the other, the gt chase 
swept through the night. last the 
blood-rimmed eves of the reel uarry 
saw familiarlandmarks. Unconscious- 
ly, in her blind efforts, she ] ome to 
the neighborhood of het She 
found her legs growing fearfully weak, 
and with a realization of this ] brain 
awoke as from a trance and ve her 
to guile. Two rods aw vas the 
creek. ‘To it she staggered, splashed 
through the low wate dozen 
yards and h herself bene 1arled 
roots of a tree, from the b hich 
the stream had eaten aw soil. 
She listened intensely. Sh d the 
pack lose the scent, search half-heart 
edly for a few minutes, for they, too, 
were weary to drooping, then withdraw, 


one ata time, beaten. 


But for halfan hour the | 











" ! nimal 
lav against the tree roots and 
resting. Then she came out ously, 
looked around her, and w hiculty 
gained the mouth of her det Casting 
one keen glance over | shoulder 
through the checkered spaces of the for- 
est, she glided softly within and, lying 
down, curled her tired body protectingly 


around her sleeping little ones 
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IMPORTED AMERICANS 


By BROUGHTON BRANDEN5URG 


TV. 


HERE were people of all 
bloods of southern Europe on 
board the Princess [rene, though 

the Southern Italian predominated in 
the ship load just as they predominate 
in every ship load from Mediterranean 
ports, and even from French ports at 
“mes. 

The most notable fact was, the ease 
with which one could pick out every 
seventh or eighth person who had 
been to America before and had gath- 
ered around him a group of from two 
to thirty friends, relatives and neigh- 
bors, who were going over in his care, 
just as our party was going in the care 
of Antonio Squadritoand myself. When 
the steerage passengers had all been 
herded on board, the late coming first 
eabiners arrived and the crowd of 
friends outside the iron fence was ad- 
mitted to the quay. 

As soon as ever I could be perfectly 
sure that all of our party were aboard 


the 


THE VOYAGE 


and that none of the baggage | een 
left behind, I went to the forw eck 
where a terrific hubbub was in } ress. 
The thousand and more persons there, 


with their baggage heaped 
deck, were all talking and all er ivor- 
ing to do what ever any mad 

pulse bade them attempt. 


Our party was scattered about. Little 


Anastasia I found perched in a peril 
ous nook in the shrouds eating a mu sk 
melon down to the hard skin, as happv 
as he could be. My wife, knowing that 
the first thing to look out for was the 
best sleeping location had, so Glio- 


vanni Pulejo informed me, taken Camela 
Squadrito and her little daughter Ina, 
and Concetta Fomica below into the 
women’s compartment. I left Antonio 


Squadrito to round up the men and get 


them and their baggage into the second 
men’s compartment, which was the best 
ventilated one, and plunged below to 


take advantage of the confusion and se- 
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cure for the women and children a sec- 
tion of beds amidships, the steadiest 
part of the ship in rough weather. 

I could barely get down the big, 
double companionway so choked was it 
with women, children and baggage, and 
when I did succeed I found my wife 
and her charges huddled on top of 
Camela’s bundles waiting in despair for 
order to come out of chaos. On every 
hand were screaming babies and shout- 
ing women with afew men going about 
as if mad. At the approaches to the 
beds were dirty, heavy-handed steerage 
stewards whorefused to allowthe women 
to take beds until they were sorted out 
according to their numbers on the ship’s 
manifest and the numbers on each bed. 
That would be a work of half the night, 
and I asked a steward why they were so 
particular. He answered that ‘‘acom- 
pany inspector was aboard this trip.’’ 

However, in a few minutes a Geno- 
vese approached him, and after a mo- 
ment’s parley gave him a five lire note 








esy ofthe International Mercantile Marine. 





and was allowed with all his people to 
take the choice of the locations. De 
spite his dread of the inspector he could 
not resist my money also, and in five 
minutes the women of our party were 
also where they could get both light 
and air, in the most secluded corner 
that was to be found in the place. 

In a compartment from nine to ten 
feet high, and having a space no larger 
than six ordinary sized rooms, were 
beds for one hundred and ninety-five 
persons, and two hundred and fourteen 
women and children occupied them. 
The ventilation was merely what was 
to be had from the companionway that 
opened into the alleyway and not on 
the deck, the few ports in the ship's 
sides and the tube ventilators. 

The beds were double tier and ar- 
ranged in blocks of from ten to twenty, 
with iron framework and iron slats set in 
checker fashion to support the burlap 
covered bag of straw, grass or waste 
which served as a mattress. Pillows, 
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Five hundred to starboard, five hundred to port make an ordinary steerage 
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there were none, only cork-jacket life 

preservers stuck under one end of the 
pseudo-mattress to give the elevation of 
the pillow. As each emigrant passed 
through the alleyway to come forward 
when boarding the ship he or she had 
been given a blanket at the storeroom 
woor. This blanket served the purpose 
of all bed clothing and any other use 
to which the emigrant might be forced 
to put it. In material it was a mixture 
of wool, cotton and jute, with the latter 
predominant. Inextent it wasthe length 
of a man’s body and a little over a yard 
anda half wide. For such quarters and 
accommodations as I have described 
the emigrant pays half the sum that 
would buy first-class passage. There 
was no second-class on the Princess 
rene, 

At last the whistle blew. Then the 
screw began its slow threshing, and 
soon we slid out by the light on the end 
of the breakwater. 
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From the steerage galley, w h was 
on the level of the main deck rward 


under 


stewards began to lug great tanks of 
food and baskets of bread. ‘These they 
lined up in a narrow passag de- 
tween the hatch and the bulkhead of 
the galley. The tanks were huge tinned 
things holding about twenty; gal- 
lons each and from the first there was 
ladled out macaroni Neap ’ rom 
the next chunks of boiled beef the size 
of one’s fist, from the next red wine, and 
then came the bread baskets and the 
boiled potato tank. 

As we had come aboard an t the 
blankets, as I havetold, we we nded 
a red card which read th t was 
** Good for One Ration,’ a1 lvised 
that the passengers form themselves 
into groups of six and elect 0 al 
rancio, who should manage the mess 
and, who, on the six ration cards of his 
group would receive a two gallon pan 
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complement. First cabin passengers find amusement in watching the crush below. 
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Upper bunks in the women’s compartment 
showing the life-preserver pillows. 


and a gallon flask bucket for coffee or 
wine. When the blanket was unrolled 
each person found inside a fork, spoon, 
tin pint cup and a flaring six-inch-wide, 
two-inch-deep pan out of which to eat. 
The plan or rather the ship’s com- 
pany’s ideal of a plan is that the cafo 
at rancio shall take the big pan and the 
bucket, get the dinner and the drinkables 
and distribute the portions to his group. 
But as it works out one or two assist- 
ants are needed to carry the bread if it 
is not desired to soak it by dropping it 
into the mess in the pan. When the 
meal is over some one of the group is 
supposed to collect the tin utensils from 
whatever part of the steerage quarters 
the group has chosen to eat its meal 
in, take them to a wash room under 
the foc’sle where there are several 
tanks with running water and wash 
them. But the crowd in the wash room 
after meals was so great that about one 
third of the people chose instead to 
rinse off the things with 4 dash of drink- 
ing water, others never washed their 
cups and pans, and still others waited 
till the next meal and then washed their 
kit just before they ate. When I say 
that the water supplied for washing 
kits was raw sea water and cold at that, 
any housewife will understand instantly 
why none of the cups, pans, spoons or 
forks were clean and fit for use after the 
first meal, if they wereeven then. Yet 
the emigrant pays half of first cabin 
rate for fighting for his food, serving it 
himself, and washing his own dishes. 





Just before the bell was rung there 
came down from the boat deck a trim 
young man in the uniform of an Italian 
naval officer, and as he passed me I saw 
that he was of surgeon's rank and there- 
fore knew he was Dr. Piazza, the sur- 
geon detailed by the government to the 
Princess Irene to look after the welfare 
of the emigrants, for an Italian naval 
doctor travels on every emigrant ship 
that leaves an Italian port. The Italian 
government does about twenty times as 
much for the emigrants as the United 
States, yet the condition of health and 
finance in which they arrive in America 
is of concern Acre and not in Italy, for 
they becomea part of us. It is to our 
interests that they should not be op- 
pressed, under-fed, robbed or given un- 
sanitary treatment. 

The young officer went to the door 
of the galley. The chief steerage cook 
threw a clean towel over the serving 
board that barred it and set on it clean 
china dishes into which the doctor put 
portions of each sort of food, of which 
he ate enough to test the quality. Then 
he drank a little of the wine. Every 
meal thereafter he did the same thing. 
I had had the opportunity of watching 
the Italian doctor on the Lau on the 
voyage toItaly and I must say that both 
men did their work in a most commend- 
able manner. As to the food itself, 
it was in its quality as good as the 
average Italian gets at home, but the 
manner in which it was messed into 
one heap in the big pan was nothing 
short of nauseating. Every pound of 
food and ounce of drink is regulated by 
Italian law, both as to amount per day 
and proportion of kind and variety. If 
there was a failure to live up to the law 
on the Lahn and Princess /rene it was 
in the wine and fish. The party heartily 
enjoyed most of the meals. 

On the occasion of this first meal, the 
emigrants began doing what is the bane 
of life in the steerage; throwing the re- 
fuse from their meal on the deck instead 
of over the side or into the scuppers. It 
being the first night out of port the 
deck watch was too busy to scrub the 
deck with the big hose and soogey- 
mougie brushes when supper was over, 
so that we traversed the main deck on 
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that night much as we would cross a 
slippery glacier, for it was covered with 
a layer of unctuous filth that made foot- 
ing very uncertain. 

It was an extremely hot night, and 
though we were weary almost to ex- 
haustion, the air in the crowded com- 
partment was so foul that we could not 
sleep. The men and boys lay for 
the most part like logs, taking off 
only hats, coats and shoes and sleeping 
the sleep of the ineffably worn. I rolled 
and tossed on the hard pallet till at last 
I went on deck and, seeing a deeply 
shaded corner on a hatch, I sat watch- 
ing the sea and the night. Possibly 
twenty minutes had passed when from 
the mouth of the alley way that led to 
the companionway of the woman’s 
compartment a figure emerged and 
made its way forward cautiously, for 
after certain hours all steerage passen- 
gers are supposed to be below decks. 
As the figure came near me, I saw that 
it was my wife. She said the babies in 
her compartment were crying in relays 
of six and that she and Camela had had 
a grand row with the women of the 
group who the section of 
bunks next to the women of our party. 

The trouble arose over the filthy 
habits of the other women. They were 
Neapolitans of the lowest class, and 
when they were eating their supper had 
chosen to- portion it out while they sat 
in their bunks, and the result was that 
bits of maccaroni, meat and potatoes 
were scattered all over their beds, the 
beds of their neighbors and the floor. 

The climax came when the Neapoli- 
tans, too lazy to take their dishes up on 
deck to wash them, washed them with 
.cupful ofdrinking water in bedand then 
endeavored to pour the water and per- 
taining refuse out of the port hole. A lit- 
tle girl of eleven was engineering the 
job and, regardless of the fact that her 
shoes were filthy with deck slime, used 
my wife’s bed as a step on which to 
‘limb up to the port hole where, failing 
to get all the water and waste outside 
she allowed the remainder to spill in- 
side, down the wall and on the edges 
of the nearest two beds. I do not know 


occupied 


just what happened, but I have an ade- 
quate idea, and at least there was no 
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The 


men’s Sleeping quarters, No ar 
rangement of bunks and bage t 
bed with occupants. 
more dish washing or filth spilling in 
that corner of the compartment 
Just as we had observed on the Lahn 


’ 
the men of the emigrants wet son- 
ably cleanly as were also two 
thirds of the women, but th r third 
was so grossly dirty that they littered 
every place they passed in a that 
the sailors and stewards would have 
been able to keep pace with even had 


they put forth their best efforts, which 
they certainly did not. All of the other 


steerage passengers, far and the 
majority, had to submit to th on of 
uncleanliness. Yet, strange to say, 
these people were not unusu lirty 
in their homes. 

I have not told the worst by any 
means. It could not be put in print. 
The remedy for the whole m is 
less crowding of third class passengers 


and the regular service of food at tables. 


It was a gray, threatening ring 
when Icame on deck next day. The boys 
of our party came up one by one and were 
a very ill-pleased lot indeed when they 
found that if they wished to wash even 
their faces and hands they must use the 
salt water in the scullery-rooms forward 
or else be content with a half tin-cup 
full of drinking water, for at the drink- 
ing water taps a sailor was constantly 
stationed to prevent any one from taking 


more than was enough for drinking. In 
a short while they learned though, to 
go often for a drink during the day and 
save what they did not want in empty 
wine bottles 
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About 8 o’clock the steerage cooks 


and stewards served ‘‘ Biscuits’’ and 
coffee. The coffee was what might 


have been expected. The biscuit was 
a disc of dough, three-quarters of an 
inch thick and a hand’s length broad. 
It was as hard as a landlord’s heart and 
as tasteless as a bit of rag carpet. The 
worst of the matter was that about half 
the biscuits were mouldy. 

After breakfast the crowds on deck 
took to mirth and song. When the 
dinner bell rang and the crowd, since 
it was happy, very, very hungry and 
not at all sea-wise, ate to repletion 
of the fare, which was about the same 
as that of supper the night before, only 
being ladled out with more care. 

In an hour the sea increased from a 
small jobble to a short swell, and the 
crowds on deck began to grow silent. 
Those who have known the first throes 
of sea-sickness will understand why 
these poor people grew sorely afraid. 
If it had not been for the jesting of 
those who had crossed before or who 











The big ship's purser, chareing into a crowd of men, 
women and children, knocking them right and left. 
The day was bright, and the shutter set at one-fifteenth 
of a second,when Mr. Brandenhurg took this picture 
as the ship lav motionless ai Gibraltar. The blurred 
places and the hare outline of the officer's iure shows 
his speed and force This photograph was used in ¢ 
dence before the Presidential Immigrant Inquiry Com 
misston and also before the North German Liovd man 
agement in New York. pr tous to wholesale reforms 
made in the handling of third-class passengers, 


were inured to a reeling deck they 
would have been almost panic stricken. 
Our party, all except Nunzio Giunta, 
my wife and myself, wilted before the 
wave. 

In fifteen minutes two-thirds of the 
crowd had hurried below and the other 
third was a sight to behold. I made 
Camela and Concetta, who were much 
frightened and deathly sick as a result 
of their over-indulgence at dinner, stay 
up in the rushing air of the foc’sle head 
until both were unable to sit up. 

For the emigrants it was a frightful 
afternoon, and the compartments below 
and the deck above were in a condition 
that is beyond the bourne of any tale. 

The worst feature of this stormy af- 
ternoon was that the ship’s officers 
chose it as the time to deliver to the 
emigrants the passports which had been 
taken from them for inspection by the 
police in the Capitaneria at Naples. It 
was also made the occasion of the 
‘* counting of noses,’’ when it was made 
sure that Caterina Fancetti, No. 214, 
and Giovanni Masuolo, No. 468, etc., 
etc., were duly aboard. Since the 
United States authorities exact a fine 
of two hundred dollars from any ship 
which delivers less emigrants to the 
Ellis Island or other port authorities 
than the ship’s manifest shows to have 
been aboard, the ship’s people take 
great care that for every number and 
name they have on the manifest there is 
an emigrant to deliver. 

The third day of the voyage was 
Sunday and the weather was improving. 
The sea-sick people began to think 
life worth clinging to. 

Knowing full well that there are 
always secret channels on board a ship 
for the getting of superior food, if one 
has money, I had been trying every stew- 
ard, cook, etc., I could corner, and 
offering ridiculous prices for something 
to eat. Notthat the food for the steer- 
age was so bad we could not eat it. 
We had been eating it and we expected 
to continue to eat it, but we wanted 
an extra supply to fill in with. At last, 
however, I found a petty officer who 
had a cabin down the alleyway, and I 
‘‘nersuaded’’ him. The result was a 
sudden and gracious increase in our 























All eyes turned eagerly lo the Statue of Liberty. 


comforts in all that one could expect 
in the steerage. The only drawback 
vas the necessity for extreme care in 
coming and going. 

In the Sunday afternoon chatting 
around the deck, where the people 
sat on the hatches, the deck, the 
winches, in fact anywhere they could 
get, there being no place in the entire 
steerage section that was distinctly in- 
tended for sitting down, I found num- 
of people had squeezed 
rough the examination at Naples by 
ttle hooks and crooks, and related 
heir triumphs with cautious glee. 

Monday morning we were nearing 
Gibraltar. The peaked rock rose up 
out of the clouds in the West nearly an 
hour before we slid around Europa 
Point and came to anchor with the for- 
tress frowning upon us and British war- 
ships lying all about. The tender of 
the company steamed out at once, bring- 
and mail, and into the 
steerage there came quite a number of 
Spaniards, Portuguese, a Moor or two, 
etc. The bumboat men were every- 
vhere about the ship, and came up over 
the ship’s sides like monkeys, hauling 
up stuff from their boats in baskets. 


who 


bers 


ing passengers 


While we lay there taking in 
lighter loads of freight, the hatches v 
open and the crew at work on k so 
that, with all the emigrants up from th 
compartments to see the sights, the 
forward of the hurrica1 lec] 


space 


Was one seething, jostling mass of 
people. I improved the opportunity to 
get my kodak out while the sun was 


bright and the ship still, and Nun 


I had climbed up on a refrigerator by 





the forward rail of the hurrica ck, 
and with my camera hidden, was it- 
ing a chance to get a group out 
having them all looking at the! r 
had given out my occupation as a pho- 
tographer to explain to the ship’s peo- 
ple and my fellow passengers my pos- 
session and use of a camera. T1 ire 
not often seen in the steerag $s we 
stood there, two men and two men 
from among the first-class passengers 
came by and paused at the rail to look 
down on the steerage crowd. 71 one 
man, a well-fed, elderly person, I have 
since ascertained, is an influential West- 
ern banker and politician. O1 oman 
is his wife, the other woman is a friend 
of the first, while the second man is an 


architect of some repute 
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Said Mrs. Banker: ‘‘ Dear me, just 
see all those children. What dirty lit- 
tle imps they are.”’ 

A tin cup full of drinking water to 
cleanse a family of faces ! 

Answered Mrs. Banker’s friend: ‘‘Oh, 
it is terrible to think of admitting such 
people wholesale to the United States. 
Just look at the slovenly dresses of 
those women, wrinkled and dirty— 
ugh !’’ 

Sleeping in one’s skirts does not im- 
prove their freshness. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ observed the architect. 
‘There ought to be a stop put to it, 
they are a menace to our civilization.’’ 

His grandfather came over to Mon- 
treal in the coop of a French sailing 
ship about 1840. 

‘* These Italians are the worst of the 
lot. They are a dangerous element. 
Stick a knife in you ina minute. Look 
at that villainous-looking fellow stand- 
ing right here on this box smoking a 
cigar.”’ 

The Wise and Superior Four turned 
their eyes on me for it was I the Banker 
meant. He went on: 

‘There is a fair sample of your 
Mafia member. Criminal ? Why, crimi- 
nal instinct is written in every line of 
his head and face. That bravado in 
the way he holds his shoulders and the 
nasty look in his uneasy eyes. I’ll bet 
he has a bad record a yard long behind 
him in Italy and he will double the 
length of it over here. By George, I 
should hate to meet that man at night 
in a lonesome spot.” 

I could not resist the temptation. I 
stepped over to the other end of the 
box, within a few feet of him, looked 
up and said :— 

‘* Pardon me, but you are one of the 
fools who are not safe from their own 
errors, even in a daylight throng.’’ 

As we sailed away from Gibraltar on 
a smooth sea, the steerage, well-fed on 
bumboat delicacies, gathered on the 
main deck and foc’sle head and games 
of /otto, cards and mora, the guessing 
game, were soon in progress on every 
hand. Here and there groups were 
singing, plotting how to evade ques- 
tions at Ellis Island or struggling with 
a few simple sentences in English. 


There were scores of musical instru- 
ments among the steerage people, and 
an impromptu band was got up. It 
might have been worse. 

The next morning all the steerage 
people were sent below after breakfast 
and allowed to stay for two hours in the 
reeking crowded compartments while 
the health inspection was made by the 
German ship’s doctor as prescribed by 
law. The doctor and an officer stood 
by each companionway in turn, and 
as men and boys, then women and 
children poured up, a steward punched 
their health tickets, the same which 
bore the name, ship’s manifest number, 
vaccination stamp and sheet of mani- 
fest letter. It was the second time this 
was done and we had been four days at 
sea. 

The next day was very rough, but 
the one after that was beautiful, and 
we spent the greater portion of the 
time watching the picturesque Azores 
as we glided along so close to the 
shores that the people at their work 
in the vineyards and gardens were very 
plainly seen. All about were little fish- 
ing boats with half-naked boatmen who 
stood up and shouted to us. There 
was another medical inspection that 
day. 

The next day, the ninth of October, 
marked a heavy gale and despite the 
size of the ship quite a bit of water 
came aboard. The decks were almost 
deserted and wherever the sea sick 
women and children were gathered they 
were for the most part prostrated on the 
planks. Below decks there was music 
and song close by where fellow passen- 
gers were in terrible suffering from vac- 
cination and sea sickness. Fortunately 
the high wind ventilated the compart- 
ments sufficiently to make them bear- 
able. I found my left arm _ be- 
ginning to swell and throb and by mid- 
night it was in very bad condition. The 
little trick of rubbing off the virus in 
Naples had failed to work because I 
was so anxious to take a photograph of 
the doctors that I had done it care- 
lessly. 

I found that dav a man who lives in 
Pittsburg who had been home to Mes- 
sina to get a wife. His family sent 
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him one from home, but when he went 
down to Ellis Island to meet her he 
was informed that he must marry her 
then and there before she could be ad- 
mitted. Since the photograph of her 
that had been sent him for approval 
was taken when she was fourteen, and 
she had changed very much at twenty, 
he fled the place and allowed the Ellis 
Island authorities to deport her. Now 
he had gone home and married her 
younger sister. He is employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on a section job 
at forty-five dollars a month and per- 
quisites, and had arranged while in 
Messina for ten men to leave on the 
Liguria, the next ship sailing. They 
were ‘‘ recommended ”’ to friends in 
Pittsburg, but he had paid their fare 
and had promised them work. He had 
been twelve years in the country. Thus 
is the contract labor law evaded. 

In the morning I was myself in such 
a state that I made my way down at ten 
o'clock to the hospital, the companion- 
way of which lay just abaft the com- 
panionway to the women’s compart- 
ment. There the Italian commussartio 
had over fifty sick men, women and 
children awaiting his care. I waited 
for attention to my arm till the last, in 
order to observe his manner of han- 
dling the patients. It was expeditious, 
thorough and gentle, and all of the pa- 
tients whom I questioned later said that 
the German doctor was not to be com- 
pared with Dr. Piazza. 

An incident of exceptional brutality 
and one which very conclu- 
sively the meekness with which the emi- 
grant submits to such treatment, fear- 
ing it will affect his chances for being 
landed, occurred after dinner this day. 

A group from Potenza, in which we 
had some friends, had all been very sea 
sick, but were recovering and just be- 
ginning to eat and regain their strength. 
Their dinner was fresh and hot in their 
pan, they having been among:the last 
to be given their portion, and they 
hastened into the lee of the last hatch 
aft on the forward deck, and sat down 
to enjoy it. On the hatch was a young 
sailor, who had a besom, and was 
Sweeping the refuse and filth off the 
hatch cover. Already a pile of repul- 


showed 


sive dinner leavings was gathered on the 
hatch not three feet from the heads of 
the Potenza group. He paused in his 
work and noticed that they were just 
beginning their dinner, and in brutal 
sport gave a grand sweep with his 
broom to the heaped-up refuse, which 


landed it all over the unwarned circle, 
half filled their dinner pans and com- 
pletely ruined their meal. The sailor 
stood leaning on his besom ishing 






at his clever trick. Not one word di 
the poor devils say, but quietly rose, 
poured their spoiled dinner over the 
rail, cleaned off their clothes as well as 
they could, and waited till supper to 
appease their hunger. 

It was only the next day that a 
Greek, who had been long enough in 
the States to become a citizen and to 


know his individual rights, gave a sail 
or a severe beating for jostl the 
Greek’s wife. Hedisabled the German 
in just three blows. 

On this day occurred another medi- 
cal inspection and to make all of the 
health tickets appear to h been 


properly punched, as each passenger 


4 


was inspected day by day, a steward 
went about and carefully punched any 
vacant spaces. 

In the morning the warmth of the 
gulf stream began to stir the chilled 
blood of all hands, and the first sail 
sighted since the Azores caused the 


poor emigrants to rejoice as it was a 
token that they were nearing America. 
In a slow way the Italian provincial 
songs which had prevailed changed to 
American airs attempted by those who 
had been in the States. 

That night we saw Nantucket light 
and from that on we counted the hours 
We arrived too late the night of the 
thirteenth to go up the harbor and so 
proceeded slowly so as to reach Quar- 
antine by 8 o’clock next mornin 

There was little sleeping all night 


About 12 o’clock the women ke up 
the sleeping children, opened the packs, 
took out finery and began to array the 
little ones to meet their fathers 

By six o'clock all the bagga in the 


compartments had been hauled out and 


up on deck and the hundreds emi- 
grants were gathered there, many try- 
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ing to shave, others struggling for water 


in which to wash. 

ast Sandy Hook, up to Quarantine. 
The boarding officers come aboard and 
the port doctor. The company’s ten- 
der appears. ‘Tugs bear up with friends 
aboard to welcome first cabiners. On 
up between South Brooklyn and the 
green shores of Staten Island and then 
those who had been in the States before 
told those who were coming for the 
first time, that by looking on the port 
side they should see the Statue of Liber- 
ty. Everyone knew of it. All had 
talked of it. Nota heart in that throng 
but had longed for it and massed there 


on the deck they turned their eyes on 
the banks of morning mist rolling away. 

A silence fell over the crowd. They 
were looking for the symbol of theit 
new, broad and free life. It marked the 
end of the voyage too, though the or- 
deal of Ellis Island was still before 
them. 


‘There itis! ‘There it is! 


The cry ran through the crowd and 
the babel broke forth but subsided to a 
murmur, and in silence more than one 
thousand souls gazed long on the heroic 
figure aloft, the Goddess of Liberty at 
the doorway to the land of all things 
to be desired. 





SILENT FORCES OF CONGRESS 


The Statesmen Who Talk Little and Do Much 


By W. H. 


HE most prevalent error in the 
cy public mind concerning Congress 

is that we have an oratorical form 
of government, and that federal legisla- 
tion is achieved largely through the 
efforts of the statesmen who are almost 
constantly in the focus of publicity. 
The speeches of these men are featured 
in the newspapers and magazines, and 
their opinions are eagerly sought by 
interviewers and by men of affairs whose 
interests require them to keep in touch 
with Congressional legislation. Those 


who have direct and personal interest 
in watching the process of legislation 


HUNTER 


in Congress, however, know that quiet, 
unremitting, hard work is more serv 
iceable than oratory in the accomplish- 
ment ofresults. Ifcabinet officers were 
to talk for publication, as they do to 
their confidants, they would furnish, if 
asked for the names of men whose influ- 
ence has been most effective, a list of 
names entirely different from that which 
greets you on the pages of every news- 
paper every day in the year. Ask the 
Washington correspondents, whose 
business it is to scrutinize the develop 
ments of legislative achievement, who 
are the men who do things, and the list 




















James A. Tawney, 
publican vepresentative from Minnesota. Appren- 

las @ blacksmith in his father's shop, he be- 

came a machinist, then studied law,and has 

been six times elected to Congress. 

furnished will not include more than 
two or three of the score or more of 
members who figure most prominently 
in the public prints as ‘‘ in the public 
eye.’’ Ifthe inquiry is carried farther, 
to the third house, to the men who 
come to Washington representing the 
manifold interests of the nation, it will 
be found that while they give their 
share of adoration, tribute and admiring 
acknowledgment to the men in the lime- 
light, their arguments are presented to 
keen, calculating, quiet members whose 
names are unknown or meaningless to 
the general public, but whose counsel 
avails in the committee rooms and in 
the conferences in which the merits of 
the proposed measure are finally sub- 
mitted for approval or rejection. 

The average citizen, interested in 
the history of his country and rather 
proud of his knowledge of men and 
events, if asked to name the leaders 
in legislative statesmanship, would glib- 
ly refer to Senators Spooner, Lodge, 
Depew, Allison, Bailey, Hoar, Teller 
and Representatives Cannon, Payne, 
Dalzell, Grosvenor, Hepburn and the 
men who share with them the glory 
of star r6les and speaking parts in the 
presentation of the Congressional drama. 
These are the men who receive the ap- 
plause of the audience while the actual 
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Senator Orville H. 
{ Born in 1827, he has been in politics since 18% 
republicans 
on the floor of the House. They come 
to that body from committees, and the 
rank and file of the membership of the 
House has little to do btit to register, 
more or less faithfully, the mandates 

that come from the committee rooms. 
Results count and, measured by that 
test, the student of legislation will find 
but little in the record of legislation in 
the last few years to be placed to the 
credit of the men who are most promi- 
nent in reports of Congressional activ- 
ity. Since the enactment of the Ding- 
ley tariff and the gold standard currency 
act there has not been much legislation 
of nation-wide import, vet that which 
has been passed, when reduced to the 
sj analvsis of investigation, bears the in- 
delible imprint of members of the Con- 





5s and in the Senate since 1879. One of 
in the Senate 





Platt, of Connecticut. 


the strong 


gress who are practically unknown to 
the general public, honest, careful, hard- 
working men who are content to solve 
problems by industry, leaving spread 
eagle efforts on the floor and the pub- 
lication, for home consumption, of 
speeches in the Congressional Record 
to members who like that sort of thing. 
As an illustration, if interviews were 
wired from Washington with Senator 
Platt, of New York, and Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, on matters of national 
interest, or predicting results in legisla- 
tive or political contests, the average 
newspaper, West of the Ohio River 
at least, would display the interview 
with the New York Senator and its 
editor would probably wonder who this 
man Platt, of Connecticut, was. Sen- 
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Born in 1834, vecetved tucation, succeeded Carl Schurz in the S emis and ha 


been four times re-e 


ator Platt, of New York, is in the lime- 
light, yet there are pages in the Senate 
better informed than he on matters of 
national legislative importance, while 
the Senate does not contain the superior, 
if it does the peer, in understanding, 
appreciation and keen knowledge of 
national affairs of Senator Orville H. 
Platt, of Connecticut. The Cuban gov- 
ernment owes its stability and its prom- 
ising guarantee of future success to the 
measure framed by Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, and passed largely through 
his efforts when the way was paved for 
the establishment of the Cuban Repub- 
lic. Platt, of New York, is consulted 
on matters of cold party politics and 
nothing else. Platt, of Connecticut, is 
an influence felt in all legislation re- 
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t. 
lating to finance, judiciary, Indian 
affairs and all big questions demanding 


wisdom and hard work in their solu- 
tion. , 

Perhapsthe most important, certainly 
the most prominent legislation under 


President Roosevelt’s administration 
has been directed to the regulat on and 
control of the so-called trusts. The 
question was an issue in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress and every member of 
that body, almost without exception 
advanced either measures or opinions 


and theories concerning legislation 
needed to carry out the recommenda 


tions of the President. Policies ere 
outlined by wholesale, but the record 
shows that the legislation enacted 


must go to the credit of two compara- 
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tionably name a group of hard work- 
ing specialists whose names do not 
figure much in the public prints. His 
list would include Senator Cockrell, of 
Missouri; Senator Warren, of Wyo- 
ming; Representatives Dick, of Ohio; 
Esch, of Wisconsin; Hay, of Virgina, 
and Slayden, of Texas, who have all 
become experts in their knowledge of 
military affairs. Bills before the mili- 
tary affairs committee of the Congress 
annually involve the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, affect 
the personnel of the army and involve 
the entire question of national defense. 
To their consideration must be brought 
hard common sense, cool judgment and 
a large fairmindedness. The men 
mentioned are entitled to a big share 
of the credit, which will, however, 
naturally go to Mr. Root, for the legis- 
lation which has been accomplished 
effecting a most radical change in the 
army system of the nation. Mr. Root 


pledged himself to this work and would 
have resigned at the close of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress if the measure he had 
proposed had been adopted. The Con- 
gress was hostile and was won over 
largely by the persistent, hard work of 
the members of the military committees, 


although most of the oratorical pyro 
technics discharged in the cause were 
furnished by Senators and Representa- 
tives whose names are more familiar to 
newspaper readers. There is not so 
general a division of labor in affairs 
connected with the management of the 
navy measures. The Senate is re- 
markably united in support of a genera! 
and liberal endorsement of executive 
recommendations for the support and 
enlargement of the navy and there is 
little opposition in that body to any 
programme outlined by Senator Hale, 
chairman of the committee on naval 
affairs. Inthe House this burden is 
borne very largely by Representative 
Dayton, of West Virginia; Mr. W. W. 
Kitchen, of North Carolina, and Mr. 
Hay, of Virginia, with Chairman Foss 
in charge of the dress parade when the 
naval measures are up for considera- 
tion. 

A careful reading of legislation en- 
acted by Congress on the subject in the 
last half-century forces the conviction 
that the immigration question is by 
almost common consent reserved for the 
political spell-binders during campaigns 
and forgotten, or dodged, as soon as 
Congress meets. Admittedly one of 
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bill preventing rebates by railroads and 
very materially strengthening the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is to-day the most active and potent 
agency in the regulation of the trusts. 
The other feature of effective anti-trust 
legislation was the provision establish- 
ing the Bureau of Corporations in the 
bill creating the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. This was framed by 
Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota and 
finally met the approval of friends of 
such legislation after scores of other 
measures had been fully discussed and 
discarded. Senator Nelson is one of 
the hardest working members of the 
Congress, a very genius in shaping 
measures to stand the test of common 
sense. 

Every member of the Congress, when 
first elected, is faced with the necessity 
of outlining his programme for a pub- 
lic career and must stand or fall upon 
the wisdom of his decision and his suc- 
cess in realizing his ambitions. He 
must decide whether he shall enter into 


time to the interests of the particular 
constituency he may represent. If he 
represents a district in the House or a 
State in the Senate in which the party 
majorities are strong and fixed and his 
tenure of office assuredly long, he may 
with safety elect to devote his efforts to 
a specialty, to stamping his impress 
upon legislation on subjects to which 
he has devoted much thought and at- 
tention. In that event his first inftu- 
ence must be exerted to secure 
ment to the committees that furnish the 
field for the exercise of his efforts and 
after that everything depends upon the 
man and his willingness to work. Most 
of the legislation of the Congress, in 
fact, is the work of specialists. If Mr. 
Root, the late Secretary of war, were 
asked to name the Congressmen en- 
titled to credit for the enactment of the 
general staff bill, the military bill, and 
legislation affecting the army in the in- 
sular possessions, measures to which 
he bent every energy during two ses- 
sions of Congress, he would unques- 
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Born 1858. Forvears Hanna's first lieutenant and now 
filling his seat in the Senate. 


the most serious questions facing the 
American people to-day there has been 
no legislation of importance affecting it 
in years, with the sole exception of the 
Chinese exclusion act. Yet there are 
some specialists in the Congress who 
have made a_ study of the question 
and who have succeeded in preventing 
what they deemed undesirable legisla- 
tion, if they have been unable to ac- 
complish positive reforms. Senator 
Fairbanks, chairman of the Senate 
committee, and Mr. Gardner and Mr. 
Bartholdt, of the House committee, have 
borne the brunt of the battles that have 
been waged over this problem, secur- 
ing compromises between the labor or- 
ganizations on the one hand and the 
large corporations that seek to remove 
all restrictions against the tide of cheap 
labor from Europe that is neededin the 
factories, mines and on the railroads. 
There is a most promising field in the 
Congressional life to-day for some man 
to achieve fame and do his country a 
glorious service by devoting his time 
and persistent effort to a legislative 
solution of this problem. 

There is always room for promotion 
in Congress for the member from the 
West who brings intelligence to the 
solution of the problems that grow out 


of the public land question. The most 
important act in the matter of land 
legislation which has been passed since 
the homestead law was the irrigation 
measure adopted by the last Congress. 
It spells thousands of new homes, mil- 
lions added to the country’s production 
of grain and fruits and the reclamation 
of desert areas larger than some East- 
ern States. It was framed, promoted 
and passed by Senators Hansbrough, of 
North Dakota; Nelson, of Minnesota; 
DuBois, of Idaho, and Representatives 
Mondell, of Wyoming; Shafroth, of 
Colorado, and Newlands, of Nevada 
(now a Senator); men who play but 
minor parts in Congress from the public 
viewpoint. There are many millions 
of acres of public lands, much of it rich 
in minerals, oil and timber, still to be 
disposed of under regulations and legis- 
lation to be adopted by the Congress. 
Scandals of the current years, showing 
wholesale robberies by land grabbers 
in the West, show the need of additional 
legislation for the protection of the 
people's heritage. We have a law pro- 
tecting the song birds, passed through 
the efforts of Mr. Lacey, chairman of 
the House committee on public lands, 
but there is urgent need of a law which 
will make it possible for the home- 
steaders, instead of the land grabbers 
and syndicates, to enjoy the warblings 
of the song birds. 

Closely allied to the land question is 
the Indian problem and it isnoteworthy 
that Mr. Curtis, of Kansas, himself a 
quarter-blood Kaw Indian, is responsi- 
ble for the enactment of what is known 
as the Curtis act, the first intelligent, 
honest step taken by the government 
in looking to the protection of the 
landed interest of the Indians, a property 
that is worth more than the par value 
of all the steel trust’s stocks and bonds. 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut; Senator 
Quarles, of Wisconsin, and Representa- 
tives Sherman, of New York; Burke, of 
South Dakota, and Stephens, of Texas, 
have been most active in legislative 
effort to conserve the interests of this 
great property. 

Every new member of the House is 
naturally anxious to secure assignment 
to one of the committees charged with 
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the duty of framing the great appropria- 
tion bills that carry money for the 
maintenance and operation of all de- 
partments of the government. There 
is some excuse for this, for the almost 
endless detail in connection with the 
preparation of these measures calls for 
much work by sub-committees, the 
members of which are usually assigned 
the duty of managing the progress of 
the measures through the House. Pos- 
itions on these committees bring the 
members into direct and close personal 
touch with the cabinet members at the 
heads of the different departments of 
the government, and the spokesmen of 
the appropriation bills are tacitly 

cognized as appearing in the cham- 
pionship of the policies and plans of the 
administration. When Chairman Hein- 
enway, ofthe Appropriationscommittee, 
for instance, issues a clarion call for re- 
trenchment it comes with the effect of 
a direct notice from the Chief Ixecu- 
tive. The reflected glory of a connec- 
tion of this kind is sufficiently attract- 
ive to make positions of these commit- 
tees highly desirable and much sought. 
No one questions Mr. Hitt’s represen- 
tation of the wishes of the State De- 
partment when he presses the diplo- 
matic and consular bill, ior Mr. Wads- 
worth’s enjoyment of the confidence of 
the Secretary of Agriculture when the 
agricultural appropriation bill is urged 
for favorable consideration by the 
House. The men on these committees 
undertake an almost endless amount of 
hard work, most be equipped with ex- 
pert knowledge of governmental needs 
and must possess courage that amounts 
to genius to keep appropriations within 
reasonable bounds. It is a ‘‘ billion 
dollar’’ government and the men who 
prepare its expense bills and provide 
for the disbursement of its funds dis- 
play ability that would command 
almost fabulous salaries in the conduct 
of private enterprises, yet their share 
of the public credit is remarkably 
small. 

One of the most troublesome duties 
of Congress is the government of the 
District of Columbia, and Mr. Babcock, 
of Wisconsin; Mr. Powers, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. Cowherd, of Mis- 
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souri, the more active members of the 


committee, who have the worl 11 
charge, meet and solve annually prol 

lems of the greatest delicacy and diffi 
culty. 

The number of members of the Con 
gress, particularly of the House, who 
have sought no particular line of work 
but have gone on from year to year, work 
ing for general legislation, is remarka 
bly small. Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, has 
pushed his pure food billto enactment, 
after years of tireless plugging, and Mr. 


Grosvenor has made some progress with 
his anti-shoddy law, which he brought 
with him to Congress years ago. Some 
of the old champions of tariff an 
finance legislation have been practically 
without opportunity for special work 
since the adoption of the Dingley tariff 
law and the gold standard currency bill. 
There is a constant and increasing agi 
tation for further legislation on both 
these topics, and men like Overstreet, 
of Indiana; Burton, of Ohio; Crum- 
packer, of Indiana; McCall, of Massa- 
chusetts; Littlefield, of Maine; Calder- 


head, of Kansas; Smith, of Iowa, and 
others have made a special study of 
these subjects and rendered yeoman’s 


service in the consideration of them by 
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former Congresses. ‘This year they are 
all more or less patiently adhering to 
the policy, decided upon in administra- 
tive councils, of ‘‘ doing nothing,’’ a 
course that is always considered safe on 
the eve of a Presidential election. 

In discussing accomplishments by 
men who have devoted their efforts to 
general legislation, one or two instances 
stand out prominently. The grandson 
of a blacksmith, the son of a blacksmith 
and a blacksmith in his own right, 
James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, has 
hammered his way into a lieutenancy 
in the House, with leadership honors 
promisingly prospective. He  occa- 
sionally uses the full bellows movement 
and does it with telling effect, but most 
of bis work is with nursed fires, live, 
potent and ready for scorching effect 
when the iron is hot. He has to-day 
to his credit perhaps more accomplished 
legislation of a general nature than any 
member of the body. He _ forced, 
against a hostile Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the enactment of a pure flour 
law that opened the markets of the 
world to our wheat products, now sec- 
ond in volume only to steel. He se- 
cured the passage of a law that taxed 
filled cheese out of existence. He led 
the anti-oleomargarine fight to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. He secured the 
appropriation for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition with a committee 
framed for its defeat and a House mem- 
bership rabidly antagonistic. He led 
the ‘‘ Insurgents ’’ against the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty, and made its ratifi- 
cation impossible in the form first pre- 
sented. He works, stopping to talk 
only when talk is imperative in the 
prosecution of his plans. 

In the line of new legislation, grow- 
ing out of the troublesome problems 
of dealing with our insular posses- 
sions, credit for achievement must go 
freely to Henry A. Cooper, of Wiscon- 
sin, lawyer, musician, poet and, as 
styled by some, a ‘‘ dreamer.’? When 
Philippine legislation was demanded, 
Senator Lodge took charge of the ques- 
tion in the Senate and Mr. Cooper’s 
committee took it up in the House. 
The Senate measure was heralded as 
the ‘‘administration’’ measure, but 


when the final test came the Cooper 
bill, prepared by Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Tawney and Mr. Crumpacker, of Indi- 
ana, was found to meet the require- 
ments, and the very satisfactory laws 
under which the Philippine govern- 
ment is being administered is the result. 

These instances are sufficient to illus- 
trate and support the contention that 
the actual legislation, the effective hard 
work of Congress, is accomplished very 
largely by men who keep out of the 
publicity focus. There are some ex- 
ceptions, of course, like Senator Quay 
and Senator ‘‘Gum Shoe’’ Stone, of 
Missouri who, when occasion demands, 
can take their part in the forum of de- 
bate and challenge all comers, but 
whose most effective work is done on 
the quiet, in the committee rooms, in 
conferences and personal work among 
their colleagues. There are also men 
like Mr. Minor, of Wisconsin, whose 
work is of the negative kind, prevent- 
ing legislation if not accomplishing any. 
Mr. Minor alone prevented a favorable 
report in the House on the ship subsidy 
bill, the pet measure of Senator Hanna. 
There are also men like Mr. Sperry, of 
Connecticut, who accomplish wonders 
for their immediate constituents, distrib- 
uting Congressional favors and making 
their district fences well nigh impreg- 
nable. There are also those who draw 
their salaries, mileage and allowances 
and vote as the leaders dictate. Such is 
the membership, and these are the meth- 
ods employed in Congressional legisla- 
tion. The leaders, so called, secure the 
credit with the public for general legisla- 
tion, while the plain members, who frame 
the bills, wrestle with them in commit- 
tees, shape them in conferences and 
secure the votes for their passage, are 
very apt to find themselves in the anon- 
ymous class with the general public. 
There may be a change some day. 
There may bea revolt by members of 
the Congress and the party whip will 
crack in vain and the representatives of 
the people will insist upon being heard. 
Then the hard working Congressmen 
will wonder why they acted like fright- 
ened sheep solong, bearing the burdens 
and allowing the dress parade members 
to monopolize the credit for the results. 
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HEARTS AND CLUBS 


By MARIA LINDSEY 


aman unassuming, difident, Amer- 

ican man. In the country where 
woman rules rampant and man acqui- 
esces couchant, so to speak, I know my 
place and I keep it. 

Because of the mingled joy and terror 
that the fairsex arouses in me, woman 
has become my constant study. In 
Pleasureville she reaches the zenith of 
her glory at church festivals. 

Shall I ever forget the Bazaar of last 
December? It was pleasant to go from 
a bachelor’s cheerless room over a drug- 
store to a gaily garlanded hall, bright 
with shifting colors and buzzing with 
chatter. And the reception committee 

Mrs. Brown, large, aristocratic and 
imposing, at their head—how they bore 
down upon me and enveloped me. My 
old heart warmed and _ expanded. 
That wicked Myra Galt! What was 
it she whispered about Miss Virginia 


Cine is my name—Tom Scott. I 


and fascinators and fancy tables? As 
if every fiber of my being was not then 
concentrated upon a dear, gentle face 
across the room, just visible above a 
pile of fluffy, fuzzy, pink and white and 
blue things piled up on a counter. How 
very careful I was to visit every other 
port before seeking the haven where, I 
would be, and how disconcerting it was 
on arriving to find myself face to face 
with the irresistible, ubiquitous Myra. 

‘*T am assistant saleslady here,’’ she 
announced briskly. ‘‘ Now then, Col- 
onel, I know you need a fascinator. 
Miss Virginia made this blue one.’’ 

‘*Myra!’’ from Miss Virginia, pro- 
testingly. 

‘Well, he might buy one for his 
future wife,’’ drawled Myra. ‘‘ Let me 
show him the effect by trying it on you, 
Miss Virginia.” 

‘* Myra!’’ in horror-stricken 

‘In case of an emergency 


iccents. 


I broke 
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in, ‘‘ it is well to be provided with a 
fascinator. I think—yes, I will take 
the blue one.’’ 

Miss Virginia was under the counter 
looking for something she could not 
find, and I had to give my money to 
Myra. 

It was Marcia Belknap who bore me 
off to the supper table and talked to me 
while I consumed edibles that meant 
present joy and future destruction. 
Marcia is Miss Virginia Talbot’s niece. 
She invaded Pleasureville last autumn 
with advanced ideas. She is young, 
athletic and artistic, is Miss Marcia, 
and—may Heaven forgive the blasphe- 
mous utterance—she has the manner of 
one who wears pants. It has been my 
earnest endeavor to avoid thinking of 
pants when I see her, and I remind 
myself that my great-aunt Priscilla 
taught me that ladies’ feet are pinned to 
the edge of their dresses, but it is all in 
vain. I see Marcia and I think pants. 

On the night of the festival her hand- 
some, boyish face wore a look ot bore- 
dom and she asked wearily :— 

‘* Does nothing ever happen in Pleas- 
ureville but festivals and fires ?’’ 

‘* Nothing,’’ I answered promptly. 
‘“That is why I live here; I enjoy both 
festivals and fires.’’ 

‘‘ Well,’ said Marcia, ‘‘I hate the 
festivais, but I admit that I do enjoy 
the fires.’’ 

‘Shall I turn incendiary ?’’ said I 
gallantly, ‘‘and put thetorch toa stable, 
or, better still, to a distillery ?’’ 

‘* Now you are laughing at me, Col- 
onel,’’ said Marcia earnestly. ‘‘I mean 
to say that the effect of a fire in Pleas- 
ureville is far more dramatic than it is 
in New York; the rapid eclanging of the 
court-house bell, the wild shouts of that 
feeble-minded darkey —’’ 

‘*Old Billy ?”’ I interjected. 

‘‘ Ves, and the sudden change from 
quiet to clamor, the exciting way you 
men pull ropes, climb ladders, and do 
valorous deeds—I long to be one of 
you !”’ 

‘*My dear young lady,’ I said, ‘‘I 
see you are full of surplus energy. How 
will you expend it in Pleasureville ?”’ 

‘‘T’msureI don’t know,’’ said Marcia. 
‘* This place is asleep, sound asleep.’’ 





‘It is beautifully situated,’’ I ven- 
tured. 

‘*Tt is,’’ admitted Marcia, ‘‘ and yet 
these people, surrounded by all this nat- 
ural beauty, are dead to Art.’’ 

‘* Remember,’’ I said gently, ‘‘ they 
lack what you had both by inheritance 
and environment. Your father’s famous 
casts of the antique sculptures—’’ 

‘* Ah, you have seen some of them!’’ 
broke in Marcia, her face alight with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ Poor, dear papa! He 
lived and died in the service of Art.” 

‘*‘Have you any of his works?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Only one piece, the ‘ Marble Faun.’ 
He loved itso much that he never could 
make up his mind to sell it, and, of 
course, I shall never part with it.’’ 

‘* And you have it with you here in 
Pleasureville ?’’ I asked in surprise. 

‘* Ves, and would you believe it, 
Aunt Virginia has modestly placed it 
behind portieresin an alcove in the draw- 
ing-room. Poor Aunt Virginia! She 
is hopelessly old-fashioned. But I am 
going to exhibit it at the Club meeting 
when our subject is Greek Art.”’ 

For Marcia had recently expended 
some of her surplus energy in the or- 
ganization of a Woman’s Club. 

It occurred to me that Miss Virginia's 
view of club life might be of interest, 
and so while I escorted her home from 
the festival (Marcia and young Tom 
Escott being far ahead of us) I learned 
that Mrs. Brown was president, because 
Marcia said she had ‘‘ executive ability 
and presence,’’ that Mrs. Taylor, the 
wife of the Methodist preacher, was 
treasurer, because she was so ‘‘ consci- 
entious,’’ that Miss Flint was secretary, 
because she wrote poetry, and that Miss 
White settled parliamentary disputes, 
because she had studied law. 

‘“And what does Marcia do?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*She makes all the motions,’’ was 
the naive reply. 

** Do you—er—filibuster ?’’ 

‘* Ves,’’ doubtfully, ‘‘ I think we do. 
We get all tangled up in motions and 
amendments and points of order.” 

‘‘And how does Miss White untangle 
you ?”’ 

‘* She advises us to put things on the 
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table or let them go by default or re- 
main 77% statu quo.” 

I wish that I could put in words Miss 
Virginia’s pride in these intricate pro- 
ceedings. 

‘*T don’t understand exactly what 
we are doing,’’ she added honestly, 
‘‘but,’’ lowering her voice as we ap- 
proached Marcia and Tom standing in 
the Colonial doorway—‘‘I don’t let 
Marcia know it. I wonder,’’ she went 
on softly and irrelevantly, ‘‘ I wonder 
if Tom Escott is an estimable young 
man. He clerks at the drug-store, 
doesn’t he ?”’ 

‘‘He is a good boy,’’ I said cordial- 
ly, ‘‘ but he’s young. Tom is very 
young.”’ 

‘*So is Marcia,’’ 
ginia. 


sighed Miss Vir- 


Pleasureville was not natural that 
winter. A feverish spirit of unrest pos- 
sessed the feminine portion of the town. 
They, the ladies, flocked to themselves 
and assumed distant and superior man- 
ners. In time little gold and white 
club books appeared, ‘‘ year books ”’ 
they were called. We were permitted to 
read the plan of a year’s work. We 
read and we marveled. One item ar- 
rested my attention : Paper on the An- 
cient Greeks, Miss Virginia ‘Talbot, 
April 7th. 

In the early part of March Miss Vir- 
ginia looked at me wistfully but said 
nothing. In the latter part of March 
young Tom Escott surprised me with 
an afternoon call. 

After a few desultory remarks, he 
said awkwardly: ‘‘ Wonderful people, 
the ancient Greeks, Colonel !” 

‘* Wonderful,’’ I agreed. 

‘* Athletic, warlike, and all that.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I allowed. 

‘* Great in sculpture and Elgin Mar- 
bles and Parthenons and such things !"’ 

‘* So I’ve heard,” said I. 

‘“Hang it, Colonel!’’ burst forth 
Tom finally. ‘I’m no good at sidling 
up to things. Have you got any books 
on Ancient Greece ?’’ 

‘“Any number of them,’’ I said. 

Tom cheered’ visibly. ‘‘ Thank 
heaven !’? he ejaculated, ‘‘Miss Vir- 
ginia’s got a paper to write about the 


Ancient Greeks, and she won't ask 
Marcia to help her, and she keeps pop 
ping questions at me until I feel per- 
forated. I want to stand in with her 
well—you see she is Marcia’s aunt, 
Colonel, and 

‘‘Not another word, my boy, the 
books are yours.” 

April the seventh was a_ beautitul 


day, too beautiful to spend in the drug 
store, yet there I was that memorable 
afternoon idly watching while old Bar- 
ton filled a prescription. ‘Tom Escott 


was out in front of the store talking to 
Marcia and finding imaginary punctures 
in the tire of her wheel. The telephone 
bell rang. 

‘* Escott seems to have gone deaf out 
there,’’ growled old Barton. Colo- 
nel, will you answer the telephone ?”’ 

I took the innocent receiver in my 
hand, but the next instant almost drop 
ped it, for Miss Virginia’s voice was 
breathing in my ear, ‘‘ Tom, is that 
you ?” 

‘*Ves,’’ I answered truthfully. 

‘* How do you pronounce A-m-p-h-i- 
c-t-y-o-n-i-c ?”’ 

I told her. 

‘* And, Tom, wait a minute ; how do 
you pronounce A-l-c-m-a-e-o-n-i-d-a-e?”’ 

I mumbled something. 

‘*T can’t hear you. Speak louder, 
and, Tom, are you there ?”’ 
ra 

‘‘I'm getting very nervous, Tom 
Do you think you could run around 
here for just five minutes and go over 
these names with me again ?” 

‘*'To be sure I could,’’ said I. 

‘* You are a dear boy !"’ gently. 

‘Thank you,’’ warmly. 

‘*And hurry, Tom; the club and 
Marcia will be here in a quarter of an 
hour !"’ 

Aunt Priscilla (rest her soul in peace) 


t 


once said to me, ‘‘ Thomas, vour easy- 
going, accommodating disr osition some 
day will get you into trouble. 

Little did I dream that this early pre- 


diction was about to fructify when I 
entered the Talbot garden. A mingled 
fragrance of hyacinths and tulips filled 
the air and I felt young, very young 
when I was ushered into the long old- 
fashioned drawing-room. 
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She was dressed in gray, was dear 
Miss Virginia, and she was standing by 
a table on which were bowls of purple 
and white lilacs. The room was filled 
with chairs placed as if for a private 
funeral. From Miss Virginia’s face, 
she might have been judged to be chief 
mourner. 

‘‘It was I at the telephone,’ I an- 
nounced boldly, ‘‘ so I came around.” 

‘* You !’’ gasped Miss Virginia, ‘‘Oh, 
Colonel Scott !’’ 

‘* Why not ?’’ Idemanded. Miss Vir- 
ginia was almost weeping. 

‘“Why,—why did I let Marcia per- 
suade me to join this club and get into 
all this trouble ?’’ 

‘“You might resign,’’ I suggested. 
Miss Virginia shook her head deject- 
edly. 

‘*T oughtn’t to be a coward, and I 
ought to keep myself in the line of 
progress, Marcia says—’’ 

‘* Line of fiddle-sticks !’’ said I. 

Miss Virgina’s voice dropped. ‘‘I’m 
—I’'m afraid I do let Marcia manage me, 
but she is so up to date and I am so 
hopelessly old-fashioned.’’ 

‘There are no fashions so sweet and 
so true as the old fashions,’’ said I 
stoutly. 

‘*Do you think so, Colonel?’ Miss 
Virginia brightened visibly. 

** And no ladies so perfect as the old- 
fashioned ladies, and remember,’’ I con- 
tinued gallantly —for I felt very young, 
‘* old-fashioned roses are the sweetest, 
Miss Virginia.’’ 

The conversation had reached this 
thrilling climax when there came upon 
the spring air a sound as of flying, chat- 


’ 


tering blackbirds. / 
‘‘The club ?’’ exclaimed Miss Vir- 
ginia 


‘* Where,’’ I asked apprehensively. 

‘* At the front door,’’ whispered Miss 
Virginia. ‘‘If you don’t wish to run 
the gauntlet, Colonel, you might go 
out the side door,’’ and she pointed 
hastily to the left, then turned to the 
hallway to meet her guests. 

I saw two pairs of portieres. Which 
covered the door? There was no time 
toask, forthe enemy wasuponme. A 
phalanx of chairs separated me from 
one pair of portieres. I darted between 


the other pair to come into violent col- 
lision with something cold, hard, tall— 
yes, it was the Marble Faun. There 
was room for both of us but none to 
spare. I put the statue against the 
wall, sat upon its pedestal and mopped 
my clammy brow. 

Chatter, chatter, chatter. Rustle, 
rustle, rustle. Like the waves ofa rest- 
less sea, the petticoats flowed into the 
room. Myra Galt with her roving, 
wicked eyes led and Marcia, handsome, 
literal Marcia brought up the rear. 

I realized that I was a prisoner, a de- 
fenseless prisoner in the hands of fifty 
club women. That they were ignorant 
of their prey but gave new pangs to 
my terror lest a sneeze or cough on my 
part should betray me. 

Through the large meshes of the por- 
tieres I could command an extensive 
view of the room. Miss Virginia evi- 
dently thought that I had escaped, for 
she looked quiet and composed. Myra's 
eyes were wandering to my set of por- 
tieres and a wicked glee played on her 
features. Was she thinking of the 
Marble Faun, or had sheseen me ? 

I was glad when a sharp rap of the 
gavel brought silence. Miss Flint took 
advantage of it and called the roll. 
There was Mrs. Brown, the president. 
Yes she had presence. There was no 
doubt of it. 

After the reading of the minutes, 
Marcia arose and addressed the chair. 

‘*Madam President,’’ she said and 
paused. 

Silence. Mrs. Brown fanned uncon- 
cernedly. Miss White leaned toward 
Mrs. Brown and whispered nervously, 
** Recognize her.”’ 

‘‘T recognize Marcia,”’ calmly re- 
torted the hitherto undisputed leader 
of Pleasureville society. 

Miss White coughed apologetically. 

‘Call her Miss Belknap,’ she 
prompted. 

The president reddened. Mingled 
protest and indignation were depicted 
on her aristocratic features; but she re- 
membered her office, assumed more 
presence and yielded. 

Being formally recognized, Marcia 
proceeded, ‘‘ I move that we devote fif- 
teen minutes to a parliamentary drill,”’ 




























‘*T second the motion,’’ said Miss 
White, then hastily mumbled some- 
thing in the ear of Mrs. Brown. There- 
upon that harassed lady obediently 
chanted :— 

‘* All of you who are in favor of this 
motion say, aye.’’ 

The ayes had it. 

At this juncture Miss White whis- 
pered to Mrs. Brown again, and Mrs. 
Brown somewhat automatically sug- 
gested that Marcia should take the 
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tious pleasantries at our expense cur- 
rent among certain of our male acquain- 
tances.”’ 

‘*What pleasantries ?’’ eagerly en 
quired our town-gossip, Miss Smith 

‘* Members will please arise and ad 
dress the chair,’’ said Marcia haught 
ily. 

Miss Smith subsided and confided to 
a neighbor that she never could talk 
standing. 

Silence. More silence. 








“ZT move that the word ‘unmarried’ be inserted before the word ‘man,’ and the word 
‘matrimony’ be substituted for ‘ death.’”’ 


chair, which she did with suspicious 
alacrity. 

Miss White arose to take the floor 
but Myra Galt already had it. The 
club looked excited and apprehensive. 

‘Madam Chairman!’’ said Myra 
briskly, ‘‘I move that the following 
by-law be passed,—No man on pain of 
death shall be present at the meetings 
of the Woman’s Club of Pleasureville.”’ 
(Did her eyes turn to my portieres ?) 
‘In support of this by-law,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I call your attention tothe face- 





‘* Hasany one anything to say against 
the motion ?’’ asked Marcia encourag- 
ingly. 

‘* The men that I know,’’ said Miss 
White laughingly, ‘‘ would be more 
apt to run away from the club than 

‘*Not at all,” interrupted Myra. 
‘¢ You don’t know anything about men. 
Some of the men of this town would go 
so far as to stoop to surreptitious means 
to attend one of our meetings.”’ 

Did she touch an electric button that 
controlled the machinery of conversa- 
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tion? Everybody began to talk vio- 
lently. Babel, Bedlam. No word can 
describe it. I learned afterwards that 
these tempestuous occasions were tech- 
nically known as ‘‘informal discus- 
sions.’’ Volcanic emotions were en- 
gendered. The Methodist preacher’s 
wife arose and in an agitated voice 
called out, ‘‘ Madam Chairman.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Taylor has the floor,’’ said 
Marcia. 

‘*T can’t and won’t belong to any 
club that my Joe can’t come to. It 
sounds as if our meetings weren’t re- 
spectable. I never made a motion in 
my life, but I now motion that men can 
be admitted to the meetings of this 
club.’’ 

The air was thick with ‘‘ayes’’ and 
‘“noes,’’ and Marcia pounded vigor- 
ously before getting a quiet moment in 
which to explain that the drill was all 
in fun, and that Mrs. Taylor could not 
make a motion, because another motion 
was before the house. 

‘* Whose motion ? 
cried several members. 

‘*Miss Galt’s motion. Will Miss 
Galt give her motion again ?’’ 

Miss Galt made her motion again. 
‘‘No man on pain of death may be 
present at the meetings of the Woman’s 
Club of Pleasureville.’’ 

Mrs. Taylor (still trembling), ‘‘ But 
I insist that preachers ought to be ex- 
pected to come to everything.’’ 

Mrs. Brown, ‘‘ And surely our hus- 
bands.”’ 

Mrs. Gray, ‘* And our sons.”’ 

Miss Barton, ‘‘ Make them honorary 
members.”’ 

Miss Green, ‘‘ Associate members.’ 

Miss Smith, ‘‘ Don’t let them in at 
all.’’ 

Miss Flint (flushing and smiling), ‘‘I 
move an amendment, that the word 
‘unmarried’ may be inserted before 
the word, man, and the word ‘ matri- 
mony’ be substituted for ‘ death.’ ’”’ 

‘* Better and better,’’ cried Myra in 
unholy glee. ‘‘I accept the amend- 
ment.”’ 

The motion as amended was uproar- 
iously carried. 

By this time the warm spring weather 
and the informal discussion had so 
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What motion ?’’ 
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heated the room that Miss Virginia, 
pink and breathless, requested Marcia 
to open the side door. 

‘* But it is locked, Aunt Virginia,’’ 
said Marcia... ‘‘I knew the chairs 
would have to be placed against it, so 
I locked it this morning.’’ 

** Locked !’’ exclaimed Miss Virginia. 
She looked from one pair of portieres to 
the other, then to the high old-fashioned 
windows. Finally her gaze came back 
to the curtains that screened my palpi- 
tating self. ‘‘ Locked !’’ said Miss Vir- 
ginia again mechanically. 

Meanwhile Marcia had moved about 
opening windows, and the club now set- 
tled down to regular business. 

‘*Miss White will now read a paper 
on the Grecian Art of the Third 
Period,’’ said the president, ‘‘and at 
the conclusion of her reading, Miss 
Belknap will draw aside the portieres 
before the alcove and show to us a cast 
of that masterpiece of Praxiteles, the 
Marble Faun.’”’ 

I knew then how a criminal feels be- 
fore execution, and my last hope de- 
serted me when Miss Virginia got up 
hurriedly and left the room. 

Miss White read on and on and I 
hoped she would go on forever. I 
thought of earthquakes and I yearned 
for cyclones, but we were singularly 
exempt from these casualties in Pleas- 
ureville. But at length Miss White 
concluded her paper in a burst of femi- 
nine eloquence. 

Marcia approached the alcove; her 
hand was on the curtain. She turned 
and paused. ‘‘I will ask you first,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ to put yourself in harmony 
with the Grecian appreciation of physi- 
cal perfection. This curtain conceals 


. their ideal of manly beauty, grace and 


mirth. Note the easy posture of the 
figure and the playful expression of the 
features.”’ 

I closed my eyes and was hoping to 
swoon when a wild shout of ‘‘ Fire! 
Fire! Fire!’’ smote the air. It was 
poor feeble-minded Billy’s inspiring 
shout. 

‘* Fire! Fire !’’ responded the shrill 
treble voices of the club. 

Presto! Change! The ladies arising 


as one, sped through the door, out of 
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the garden and up the street in Billy's 
wake. Many voices took up the cry, 
the bell clanged wildly, and even my 
own legs twitched to be out and run- 
ning. Nota petticoat was in sight. I 
sprang out of the alcove and nearly up- 
set Miss Virginia entering. 

‘* Where is it ?’’ I yelled. 

‘* What ?” 

‘* The fire.’’ 

‘* Nowhere,’’ she said faintly as she 
sank feebly into the nearest chair. 

‘* Nowhere, my dear lady; what do 
you mean ?”’ 


She laughed hysterically. ‘‘ Oh, 
don’t you understand, Colonel? I fold 


Billy to cry ‘ 
the distillery smoke a mile away.’ 
‘* You did this for me ?’’ I cried. 


Fire !’ and I pointed to 


’ 





. is a singular irony that the most 
beautiful land on the globe should 
to-day be inhabited by the most de- 

generate population on earth; that the 
earliest seat of civilization in the West- 
ern Hemisphere should have become 
its most barbarous area; that an island 
from which the European exterminated 
the native American should have fallen 
to the African, its soil soaked with the 
blood of three races and lying waste in 
the possession of the most ignoble of 
chem all. 

No other countries supply the news- 
paper with more frequent stories than 
do San Domingo and Hayti, and no 
other countries are so unfamiliar, ex- 
cept as suspected abodes of savage and 
grotesque horror. At this moment the 
disorders in San Domingo, having oc- 
casioned attacks upon American ships 
and the shedding of American blood, 
are receiving a large measure of public 
ittention, but the intimation that the 
inexation, or at least the military oc- 
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‘* For us,’’ she said. ‘f You know I 
had a paper to read, Colonel.’’ 

‘* But you thought of me?’’ said I. 
I took her hand. 

‘* There was a by-law passed this 
afternoon,’’ I said earnestly. 


‘* But in jest,’’ said Miss Virginia 
hastily. 
‘* Never mind that,’’ said I ile 


us carry it into effect.’’ 
sut you don’t approve of clubs,”’ 
said Miss Virginia. 

‘*T would never allow my wife to be 
long to one,’’ said I firmly. 

‘*Oh!” began Miss Virginia. There 
was a cautious footfall in tl hall. 
We looked up. Myra was standing 
in the doorway, softly clapping het 
hands. 


: ISLAND OF 





cupation, of the country may become 
an early necessity finds most people 
altogether at sea as to what sort of a 
place and a people they are over which 
the Government at Washington has be- 
come concerned. 

The physical facts are these: The 
island which properly is called His- 
paniola is three times the size of Massa- 
chusetts, with Connecticut thrown in, 
Two nations divide its territory: San 
Domingo occupies the eastern and far 
larger part; Hayti lies along the west- 
ern coast. Haytians are full-blooded 
negroes; there are more than a million 
of them; they speak French—of a cer- 
tain sort. Dominicans are ‘‘ colored,”’ 
as they say in the West Indies; they 
speak Spanish, number a quarter of a 
million and call the Haytian 
gers.”’ 

Hayti is celebrating this year the 
centennial of its independence and of 
the overthrow of white dominion over 
the island. San Domingo has been in- 
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dependent of Hayti since 1844; between 
1861 and 1865 it submitted itself again 
to Spain. In 1871, a Commission ap- 
pointed by President Grant found the 
Dominican people anxious for annexa- 
tion to the United States, and the 
actua] annexation was prevented only 
by the vote and influence of Senator 
Charles Sumner. Since the establish- 
ment of its government, San Domingo 
has been ruled by a series of dictators 
under the style of Presidents; the ablest 
of them was Ulises Heureaux. A state 
of war is the normal condition of the 
island. Revolution has become a fixed 
habit in the people. They rise at the 
nod of successive chiefs as regularly 
as they obey the breezy call of morn. 
The early and the latter rain may fail, 
but not the annual revolution. 

To understand the possibility of such 
a situation as exists to-day in this un- 
happy land, it is necessary only to re- 





Juan Isidro Jimenes. 


A revolutionist for revenue only, and at pres- 
ent one of the Presidents of San Domingo. 





member that a tropical climate does not 
dispose to labor; that a land of such 
unparalleled fertility makes labor un- 
necessary—nature provides ready to 
the hand the necessities of existence— 
and that the blood of San Domingo isa 
blend of that of negroes, Indians and 
Spaniards. It is, however, a contribut- 
ing circumstance that the country is 
divided by indentations of the sea, by 
high mountain ranges and a variety of 
leveis into a number of provinces, 
each with its own individuality of 
climate and population. Each valley 
has its favorite or its despot, who 
lives surrounded with his band of 
predatory retainers, eager to foment 
quarrels and gain a chance to see the 
world and maybe march to the capital. 
The ports are widely separated and 
easily yield to attack made by sudden 
descenders from the hills. The natural 
products of the country, growing wild, 
sustain an army at any season, without 
thought of commissariat, while moun 
tain and jungle afford ideal conditions 
for persistent guerilla warfare. 

Hundreds of revolts are never heard 
of outside the island; frequently four or 
five petty revolutions are going on at 
once. In the usual course of events, if 
one revolutionary leader, through 
superior ferocity, cunning or good for- 
tune, gains several victories, the other 
movements tend to consolidate with his, 
and he becomes a political figure. 

The present generation knows four 
such leading chiefs : Jimenez, Vasquez, 
Morales and Woss-y-Gil. None of 
them—unless Morales, the youngest in 
the field, develop unsuspected abilities— 
is a quite worthy successor of Heureaux. 
He was a hero after the Haytian 
heart, a black brute who slew his ene- 
mies for hatred’s sake and blood-lust’s 
satisfaction, not out of the mere policy 
of safe-guarding himself in office. A 
veritable account of this man and his 
deeds would be too gruesome for these 
pages. And yet Heureaux was in some 
respects really a great man. He spoke 
three languages and could lie in them 
all with perfect readiness ; in them all 
also he was an orator of that singular 
power which the black man and the 
negro sometimes exhibit in  fervid 
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Carlos Francisco Morales. 


Originally a priest, h 


established himself as President. 


speech. -He was a strategist in battle 
and in politics, and withal something of 
astatesman. Towards the last his blood- 
thirstiness became so great that it was 
recognized even in Dominica as a dis- 
ease. His assassination was the lifting 
of a frightful burden of dread from the 
people, who nevertheless now speak of 
Heureaux with the greatest respect, 
and will in the next generation erect 
him into a legendary hero. 

Sefior Juan Isidro Jimenes, perhaps 
the lightest colored and most politely 
cultured ‘‘ patriot ’’ in the island, is its 
chief plague. It was he who organized 
the revolt against Heureaux, which be- 
came successful through the tyrant’s 
assassination. Jimenes is a Dominican 
only by birth and profession; though a 
favored concessionaire, he has lived lit- 
tle in the island. Jimenes accumulated 
money, established branches of a gen- 
eral traling business at Port-au-Prince, 


New York and Hamburg. Then he 
met with disaster, losing everything 


became a successful revolutionary leader under /imenes i then 
He now holds three ports besides th 


except the reputation of being still a 
millionaire. In this situation, under- 
standing the profitable character of en- 
lightened patriotism, he conceived the 
idea of putting his country’s oppressor 
out of the way and recouping his own 


fortunes in the presidency. 

He accordingly expended what capit- 
al he could still command in encouf- 
aging insurrection in the North of the 
island, and in the summer of 1898 went 
himself with a filibustering expedition, 


landing at Monte Christe, expecting to 
find there awaiting him the nucleus of an 


army. Instead his party was wiped out 
by government troops, he alone escap- 
ing with his life. 


What rebellion failed to do an assas- 
sin’s bullet accomplished. Jimenes was 
in Cuba when Heureaux was shot iu Mo- 
cho in July, 1899, and two ot! patri- 
ots, Figuereo and Vasquez, eager to be 
the saviours of their country, f 1 time 


disputed the presidency. But the uni- 
versal belief that Jimenes was returning 
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Ramon Caceras. 


At one time Minister of War under Vasquez, 
he is at present rather an unknown 
guantity politically, 


with plenty of money made opposition 
to him hopeless. He was accordingly 
acclaimed President in November, 1899. 

It was immediately discovered that 
the new President had no money and 
that his sole ambition was to make 
money out of his job. Sefior Jimenes is a 
very cold-blooded business proposition. 
He is not actuated in the slightest de- 
gree by the patriotism which he on 
occasion professes, nor even by the am- 
bition for glory and power which is the 
ordinary and intelligible’dynamics of 
the Dominican revolutionist. Jimenes 
is purely a professional revolutionist. 

Jimenes is not a general; he trusts 
the leadership of his army to others. 
Vasquez was his first commander and 
was true to him—for awhile; Morales 
was his second, and betrayed him. He 
trusts now—with what wisdom, who 
shall say ?—Generals Rodriguez, Des- 
champs and Picardo. 

General Carlos Francisco Morales is 
a new figure in Dominican national 
affairs. He was originally a priest, and 
served as such in his native town until 
he abandoned the altar and was de- 
posed. Somewhat of a favorite locally, 


he became the trusted friend of Jimenes, 
and was made collector of Puerta Plata 
and then Provincial Governor or ** Dele- 
gate.’’ Morales’ sacerdotal training 
did not interfere with his prowess as a 
fighting chief, and, when he took the 
field for Jimenes against Woss-y-Gil he 
was recognized as commander-in-chief 
of the revolut:onary forces. Morales, 
fighting under Jimenes, wrested the 
country and the capital from the hero 
of the hyphenated name, and then— 
seized the presidency himself. 

Morales may have been in turn de- 
posed before this article is off the press ; 
he holds now only three ports besides 
the capital, but in Office or out, if he es- 
capes the vengeance of Jimenes, he may 
be a permanent figure in the island’s 
affairs. Morales has always been well re- 
garded by the better ciass in the island, 
having behaved himself honestly in 
office at Puerta Plata. He has no great 
popularity, though he is undoubtedly a 
dashing and fearless military captain. 

General Horacio Vasquez isa man of 
perhaps less mentality than either Jime- 
nes or Morales. In looks he approaches 
the Caucasian. His reputation is that 
of an honest man of somewhat timid 
nature; although fearless in the field, 
his exploits have been those of courage 
rather than of daring, while in politics he 
lacks imagination and initiative ability. 
It was Vasquez who directed the military 
movements against Heureaux in 1899, 
and after the tyrant’s death, he was, as 
Dictator, in possession of Santo Domingo 
city, whose gates he opened to admit 
Jimenes. He had initiated the revolution 
in the name of Jimenes, but the fine 
sense of honor is a handicap in Domini- 
can politics, and loyalty is at a dis- 
count as a personal quality. It is true 
that Vasquez was made Vice-president, 
and that, while holding office as such, 
he organized a rebellion against his 
superior. This rebellion Vasquez di- 
rected and led in person, bombarding 
and taking Santo Domingo, expelling 
Jimenes and maintaining himself in 
power fora year. He contended vali- 
antly against his own successor, Woss- 
y-Gil, persisting in fighting long after 
he had been driven out of the capital, 
and again last autumn undertaking a 
campaign to regain the office from which 
he had been deposed. The cause of 
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jimenes, under the captaincy of Morales 
proved, however, more popular, and 
the armies of Vasquez melted away. 

General Vasquez is supposed now to 
2 content with private life. Noone 
vho knows his ambitious spirit believes 
12 will be long inactive. There is a 

yung man in the Laveoa Real, that 
yarden of this garden of Eden, who, 
though now professing adherence to 
Jimenes, is prepared to appear at the 

wliest opportune moment at the head 

a movement well supplied with arms 
ind ammunition, pledged to reinstate 
Vasquez in the President’s chair. 

Get these three chief rivals well in 
mind: Jimenes, the trader, and revolu- 
tionist for revenue only; Morales, the 
‘x-priest whom ambition has made 
Dictator; Vasquez, the honest and pa- 
riotie soldier (for purposes of identifica- 
on; the terms are to be taken in an 
accommodated sense) —one against all, 
uid all against one. 

General Alejandro Woss-y-Gil was 
in episode. He is in San Juan, P. R. 
now, With an idea of being ready for 
his country’s call, whilea few faithful fol- 
lowers in Puerta Plata still hope, by 
favoring Jimenes for the present, to be 
in a position to aid their favorite 
eventually. Gil is a negro of no par- 
ticular foree of character, special per- 
sonal magnetism or popularity. 

The young man in the Laveoa Real 


is Ramon Caceras. It was the hand of 


Ramon Caceras that fired the shot that 
slew Heureaux in the streets of Mocho. 
Drenched with the blood of his victim, 
the murderer was hailed by the popu- 
lace, and flowers and confetti were 
showered upon him. When Vasquez 
became Dictator, he made Caceras his 
Minister of War. The man is now 
thirty-five vears old. He comes of 
good stock and is counted white. He 
is fairly educated. His chief character- 
istic is determination; his sagacity is 
rather less than his energy. Now 
Delegate of Morales in the interior, his 
real allegiance is given to Vasquez—or 
to Ramon Caceras. 

Under the rule of none of these lead- 
ers can San Domingo hope for tran- 
quility. None of them is strong enough 
long to maintain himself against the 
others. To the knowledge of the pres- 
ent writer, outside influences interested 
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in the establishment of order in the 
island have considered their cases; they 
have canvassed also the characters of 
other possible leaders, with a view to 
the advisability of supporting one of 
them in power, and they have been 
forced to the conclusion that no ligure 
in the island is fitted for or equal to the 
task of co-operating with civilizing 
forces from the outside in the salvation 
of San Domingo from the anarchy in 
which it lies. 

It is the custom to refer to Domini- 
can revolutions as opera bouffe affairs. 
In point of fact they are often very 
desperate and very fatal affairs. The 
Dominicans are not good marksmen, and 
the ammunition that goes down on the 
little steamers Cherokee and .\ York 
is poor stuff. But these fellows, never- 
theless, are terrible fighters, easily 
roused to savage fury, and, oblivious in 
the heat of a battle, to danger, as they 
are insensible to pain. Maximo Gomez, 
famous as a revolutionist in Cuba, was 
a Dominican; his comrade in arms, 
Maceo, is claimed as a native of Hayti. 
The Dominican generals possess a high 
degree of cunning, and the prac- 
tice of deceiving tactics, not to sav, 
reachery, leads frequently to wholesale 
slaughters of the enemy. ‘The prisons 
are loathsome and a few months’ con- 
finement in them fatal. But many pri- 
soners do not await the end of the pro- 
cess of disease. Summary executions 
thin out their ranks; in the case of an 
important personage, the victim is shot, 
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by mistake of identity, under form of a 
warrant issued in another name. Heu- 
reaux thus executed more than two 
thousand persons. 

A revolution in San Domingo nor- 
mally begins somewhere in the prov- 
inces. As in Hayti, popular sentiment 
inclines to favor one originating in the 
North; its chance of success is believed 
greater. This notion is not supersti- 
tious, the fact being that the North 
shore, cooled by the trade-winds, is the 
home of a more energetic population. 
Ordinarily a ‘‘delegate’’ raises a stand- 
ard and seizes a custom-house and 
establishes a ‘‘provisional govern- 
ment.” The possibility of success and 
the certainty of a delightful and irre- 
sponsible vagabondage brings hundreds 
of sans-coulottes volunteers trooping to 
the stronghold. They are armed with 
machetes, cocoamacaques and rifles— 
usually the loud-speaking Remingtons. 

With the custom-house tolls the 
leader buys one hundred thousand 
rounds of ammunition sent him from 
New York, and then he starts out for 
another town and another custom- 
house. It is not very difficuit to take 
Monte Christe, San Pedro or San Fran- 
cisco de Macoris, Samana or Azua—nor 
is it difficult for the government to 
retake them, if it can spare one of its 
two gunboats, and has any powder. 

Santo Domingo city is a different 
matter. The government has a num- 
ber of rapid fire guns here, and the 
place is capable, under the command 
of a determined general, of withstand- 
ing siege a long time. Ordinarily the 
capital is bombarded from a wood- 
grown hill across the Ozama River— 
the locality is called Pajarito. 

There is no pretense of parties in 
San Domingo. Revolutions are not 
merely actually, they are, confessedly, 
unprincipled personal affairs. Neither 
the Dominican people, as a whole, nor 
any leader now active among them has 
conceived any national idea, or cham- 
pions any national policy, or has at heart 
oreven on the lips any sentiment pre- 
tended to minister to better national life. 

It is misleading to speak of the inhab- 
itants of San Domingo as constituting 
a people. Negro blood prevails in the 


mongrel population, but it shades from 
characteristic African color to the hue 
of South Europe. All are alike, lazy, 
shiftless, boastful, ignorant and good- 
hearted ; amiable, treacherous, passion- 
ate. Morality is a name. In person 
they are cleanly, in domicile and habits 
not so. Belonging to no race, unified 
by no national idea, inspired by no 
common ambition, cherishing no prin- 
ciples, without a past and careless for a 
future, the Dominicans are merely dwel- 
lers on the soil and its encumbrance. 

In the hands of such a people, over- 
run continually by hordes of revolution- 
ists, its cities continually bombarded 
and the torch flaming among its vil- 
lages, it may be understood that the 
physical evidences of civilization in San 
Domingo lie in utter wreck. In the 
whole island there are only one hundred 
and twenty miles of railway. No wheeled 
vehicle ventures outside the cities. The 
highways from city to city are the 
merest trails, passable only by donkeys 
and unshod mountain horses. The 
interior fastnesses are the scenes of in- 
human orgies. Vaudouism has _ its 
clutch upon a population prone to dark- 
est superstition ; the abominable rites 
of serpent worship are widely observed ; 
neither the immolation of human vic- 
tims before serpent altars nor the hide- 
ous madness of cannibalism is unknown. 

The present author believes that the 
common estimates of San Domingo’s 
population are exaggerated. The blacks 
swarm in Hayti like monkeys in the 
forests ; in San Domingo wide areas 
appear to be uninhabited. It is doubt- 
ful if there are two hundred and fifty 
thousand people in San Domingo. 

The island which Columbus chose for 
his home and his last resting place; 
which he named for his own beloved 
Spain; whose capital he called after his 
father; whose landscapes he affirmed 
were the most splendid on earth, that 
island is as marvelous now in its native 
and inextinguishable beauty as it was 
when Columbus founded its capital. 
Under an orderly government, its waste 
estates would be rapidly reclaimed, its 
exhaustless riches again made avail- 
able, its loveliness again made a delight 
to civilized appreciation. 
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By JOHN F. 


With a Portrait of Cardinal Gibbons Drawn from Life by 


HEN the conclave met in Rome 
V4 to choose a successor to the 
white hat and imperial estate of 
the dead Pope Leo, and the imaginative 
correspondents of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, the Paris /zgaro and other jour- 
nalistic Munchausens began sending 
forth dark hints that James Gibbons, 
of Baltimore, in Maryland, was being 
quietly put forward by the trans-Alpine 
cardinals, and that he might become 
the conclave’s choice ; when this mix- 
ture of news and flattering fiction 
crossed the Atlantic, Cardinal Gibbons’ 
friends and fellow-citizens in Baltimore 
merely smiled. A few weeks before 
they had met him walking down Charles 
Street, in frock coat and silk hat, and 
with a bow for Mr. Jones, the shop- 
keeper, and for Mrs. Smith, of the so- 
dality, and a smile for Dugan, the 
policeman on the beat. They knew 
him as a simple, democratic, kindly old 
gentleman, and they had’ heard of the 
Pope as a helpless slave of pomp and 
ceremony and a prisoner in the Vatican. 
Somehow the two pictures seemed to be 
irreconcilable, and so they doubted. 

Therefore, when the news came that 
the last ballot had been burned and that 
His Eminence of Venice was sovereign 
pontiff, the people on the Yankee Tiber 
prepared to welcome their old friend 
home right royally and gladly. And 
when he returned the streets were black 
with thousands and the bands played 
and the members of the city council 
wore their Sunday clothes, there was a 
thanksgiving in the cathedral and Bal- 
timore took a holiday. 

Cardinal Gibbons was an American 
before he became a priest, and his rise to 
princely heights in the church has modi- 
fied his inborn hatred of restrictedspeech 
and action but little. His patriotism is 
of the strongest and his independence is 
aggressive, but he knows that it is 
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SCOTSON-CLARK as Frontispiece to this Ma “ 
sometimes better to accept compromise 
than to invite defeat. To all th ld 
he has shown that it is possible to be a 
good American and a good Catholic 
without lessening one’s faith in either 
Church or State. Before he laid it down 
in Rome this doctrine was scarcely ac- 
cepted. Now it is axiomatic. 
Separated from the basilica of St. 
Peter by three thousand miles of sea and 
land, Cardinal Gibbons is not one of the 


men that have a direct vote in the law- 
making of the church and the adm 
tration of her government. But event 
most casual glance shows that his influ- 
ence, in the last generation, has been 
equal tothat of any other man of hisrank. 
It was he that first raised a voice against 
the absolutism and medizval respect for 
established authority that, until theother 
day, hampered Rome’s dealings with the 
New World. The timorous bishops of 
Quebec—types of the old-fashioned 
churchman—had condemned the rising 
tide of trades-unionism as an attack 
upon public order. Cardinal Gibbons 
saw in it—poorly expressed, perhaps, 
but still there—a demand for that per- 
sonal liberty and right to self-govern- 
ment which he believes belongs to all 
men. So he braved tradition and cus- 
tom and made a plea to the Pope for* 
the Knights of Labor, and Leo XIII., 
having an abiding faith in the Ameri- 
can’s judgment and foresight, listened 
tohim. As a result the church avoid- 
eda fatal blunder and established a new 
policy—that of permitting its children, 
in secular affairs, to think for them- 
selves and work out their own salvation. 
Again it was Cardinal Gibbons who 
first spoke a word in Rome for republi- 
canism and freedom of religious thought 
—as an American understands these 
things. It was in the first days of his 
archepiscopate, when he took posses- 
sion of his titular church of Santa Maria 
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in Trastevere. The purpose of the 
church, he said in effect, was to spread 
the word of Christ and not to meddle in 
wars and king-making. Catholicism, 
like every other creed, flourished best 
where there was most liberty. In the 
United States the stream of freedom 
flowed least polluted. Therefore it 
would profit the church to give heed to 
the United States and to recognize the 
republic for what it was—the greatest de- 
mocracy of alltime. And then, to make 
clear as crystal his idea of freedom, the 
Cardinal boldly brought forward for the 
Pope’s consideration the millions of 
Americans not in the faith. ‘‘ Our sep- 
arated brethren in America,’’ he called 
them, and in the spirit, more than in 
the letter of his address, he showed that 
that first principle of Americanism—tre- 
ligious liberty—had in him a friend 
staunch and mighty. Noman has done 
more to extend the power of the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, and 
no man has done more to rid it of the 
ancient doctrine that the dissenter is 
necessarily evil. The other day a rich 
Jew brought home from Europe a hand- 
some present for the Cardinal. In re- 
ligion they are as widely separated as 
men may be, but they are friends, nev- 
ertheless. There can be no high wall 
about a church that Cardinal Gibbons 
heads. 

This Americanism has been evident 
in all of his official acts and unofficial 
utterances since the day he was a 
young priest in Baltimore and his audi- 
ence was restricted to his parishoners. 
Several months ago there came news 
from the West that he had attacked the 
American public school system—and 
his friends wondered. Asa matter of 
fact, this report was a good example of 
the mingling of truth and romance 
which the cardinal, like other public 
men, must suffer to injure him in silence. 
Itis not unnatural among churchmen, 
Catholic and Protestant, to believe that 
children should be given religious, as 
well as purely secular instruction. This 
doctrine is held by bishops of many 
churches and none have fought for it 
more valiantly than certain eminent 
Protestants. That the cardinal holds 
to it is certain. But that he favors 


an abandonment of the present pub- 
lic school system is altogether im- 
probable. He has proclaimed in Rome 
the advantages of having the church 
and state separate, and time has not 
changed his views. ‘‘ Every depart- 
ure,’’ he once said, ‘‘ from those Chris- 
tian principles upon which our social 
fabric rests, tends to loosen the founda- 
tion stones of the republic.’’ Note that 
he spoke of the ethics and not of the 
theology of Christianity, and that in 
the same breath he said: ‘‘ Our laws, 
which are only expressions of eternal 
law, should command our respect and 
loyal obedience.’’ Surely it is one 
thing to speak for the Golden Rule and 
the Decalogue and quite another thing 
to attack one of the elementary princi- 
ples of the republic that is based upon 
them. 

That the vast influence Cardinal Gib- 
bons now wields is the outgrowth 
of the remarkable personality of the 
man, and not of his position alone, will 
be understood when the exact nature of 
this position is called to mind. As Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Baltimore, the first 
American See, he ranks above all other 
prelates in the United States, but in the 
scheme of church government, he is 
not their direct superior. The authority 
of the church is represented in the re- 
public by the apostolic legation at 
Washington. Thus, when the Cardinal 
leads, it is largely as a personal force, 
and his position to-day is due no less to 
his wonderful influence over men—priest 
and layman, Catholic and Protestant— 
than to his membership in the sacred 
college. He presided over the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, in 1884, 
and he has been the accepted exponent 
of American Catholicism ever since 
that time. 

Cardinal Gibbons’ rise in the church 
has been typical, in many respects, of 
the successful American’s career. Were 
his field commerce or the arts he would 
be called a self-made man. The elder 
Gibbonses were Irish and came to Bal- 
timore early in the century. In 1844 
they returned to Ireland for a stay of 
several years and there the boy who 
was to enter the church received his 
primary education. In 1853 he entered 
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St. Charles College, at Ellicott City, 
Md., and later he studied theology at 
what is now St. Mary’s Seminary, in 
3altimore. June 30, 1861, he was 
ordained to the priesthood and for 
several years he lived the life of the 
average young priest, adjusting the 
difficulties and administering to the 
wants of the people in several of the 
poorer parishes of Baltimore and 
vicinity. Archbishop Spaulding, whose 
place he was later to fill, soon recog- 
nized his ability, and before long he 
was private secretary to the archbishop 
and chancellor of the archdiocese of 
saltimore. In 1866 he was assistant 
chancellor of the Second Plenary Coun- 
cil of the American Church. Two years 
later he was consecrated bishop of 
Adramyttium in jpartibus infidelium 
and vicar apostolic of North Carolina. 
He was then thirty-four years old. 

‘‘T have educated you,’’ said the 
blunt old archbishop, when he bade 
farewell to him, ‘‘ and I have raised you 
to the age of manhood and given you a 
ring. Now go root for yourself or die.’’ 

The young bishop journeyed to his 
new field with a light heart. It was 
unpromising, to be sure, but it was his 
own, and there he might show what he 
could do and what he could sacrifice for 
the church that he served.’ A wilderness 
was his diocese and the rude people of 
the pine woods were his charges. He 
got close to the heart of the common 
people in those days and the knowledge 
thus gained has served him in good 
stead ever since. He saw Americans 
conquering the forest and the waste 
places and it made him believe in them 
and sympathize with them. There lay 
the soul of the republic unmasked and 
he read it and knew. He became 
a better American for this wan- 
dering from hamlet to hamlet; this 
preaching in church, school house, 
chapel and home; this going forth into 
the wilderness to talk to the woodman 
at his task as man to man. Half a 
dozen years before, when a priest in a 
country parish, he had shown his disre- 
gard for hardship and danger by nurs- 
ing back to health an old negro who 
had fallen a victim to smallpox and had 
been deserted by his children and left 


James, Cardinal Gibbons. 


without medicine or food. Now there 
was even wider opportunity for self- 
sacrifice, and when, in 1872, Bishop 
McGill died and the young prelate was 
translated to the See of Richmond, it 
was a man who had studied mankind 
not in vain that came out of the North 
Carolina woods. 


In five years Bishop Gibbons reor- 
ganized the diocese of Richmond. When 
he went there it had seventeen churches. 
When he left there were twenty-four. 
Sixteen schools had increased to twenty- 
six. A vast debt had disappeared and 


the church was on a firm foundation. 

The year 1877 found Archbishop 
Bayley of Baltimore an invalid, too ill 
to discharge the duties of his See. 
Bishop Gibbons was appointed coadju- 
tor to him and soon after, when the 
venerable archbishop died, he succeeded 
him as the head of the oldest arch- 
diocese in the United States. Then 
came the time for the man to stand 
forth. In 1883 he went to Rome and 
all Rome began to understand that there 
was a new force born across the seas 
and that its influence was mighty. The 
trade-unionism struggle followed and 
other new and strange ideas that may 
have grated a bit at first, began to come 
from Baltimore. In 1884 the Third 
Plenary Council met and after that the 
right of the archbishop to lead was un- 
questioned. Cardinal McCloskey had 
died and there was no American cardi- 
nal. The red hat fluttered about for a 
while, amid doubt and _ speculation. 
3ut early in 1886 word came from Rome 
that it was to be conferred upon Arch- 
bishop Gibbons, and on June 30, 1886, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood, it was placed 
upon his head in the Baltimore cathe- 
dral. 

Cardinal Gibbons is a busy man, but 
he does not permit work to make a 
slave of him. He has a big archdiocese 
to govern, he must receive visitors, 
great and not so great; he mustconfirm 
classes of converts and children—thou- 
sands in the course of a year—he must 
travel up and down the land, he must 
prepare sermonsand preach them, and he 
must keep abreast of modern thought 
in the church and out of it—but despite 
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all this, he seldom misses his daily 
work, and his routine, when he is at 
home, is as regular as clock-work. 

The Cardinal preaches at the cathe- 
dral once amonth, and at the big church 
festivals he usually saysthe mass. His 
sermons, of late years, have been short 
and in the main, doctrinal, but some- 
times he startles his hearers with a dis- 
course that is telegraphed all over the 
country. Once, for instance, he 
preached a sermon upon the divorce 
evil, which laid down the law of the 
church in terms, that to say the least, 
were unmistakable. Another time he 
launched forth into an attack upon 
clubwomen that aroused a controversy 
still in full blast. Not long ago he 
preached a sermon flaying sweat-shop 
owners and endorsing the work of the 
Consumers’ League—an organization 
that has in its membership more Jews 
and Protestants than Catholics. But 
as arule the Cardinal ‘‘ sticks to the 
book.’’ ‘The sermon that followed his 
denunciation of sweat-shops was a 
purely academic discourse upon the 
comforts of faith. He is not a contro- 
versialist and there is no hint of the 
strenuous in him. When he advances 
a doctrine or a principle, that doctrine 
or principle, so far as the American 
church is concerned, is final. But he 
dislikes disputes with authorities out- 
side the pale. 

The Cardinal, very wisely, steers 
clear of politics, both secular and 
churchly. His fellow Baltimoreans be- 
lieve that he is a Democrat, as most of 
his race and creed are in the South, but 
though he usually votes on election 
day, he has never made a public refer- 
ence to a political question. 

The late President McKinley was a 
warm friend and admirer of the Cardi- 
nal’s and President Roosevelt, too, has 
sought his co-operation and advice, 
particularly in the matter of the Philip- 
pine friars lands. But his eminence has 
never attempted to use his vast influ- 
ence for political purposes. He is a 
churchman, pure and simple, and not 
a statesman. Recently when he ap- 
pealed to the primate of Columbia on 
behalf of the Americansin thatcountry, 
he gave absolutely no indication of his 


opinion in the Panama imbroglio. It 
was as an American priest that he went 
to the aid of his countrymen—as a 
priest appealing, not to a government, 
but to a fellow priest. 

Life at the archepiscopal residence is 
idyllically quiet and peaceful. Once a 
year there is a great New Year’s recep- 
tion, and the Cardinal receives his 
friends and fellow-townsmen in his 
south parlor. At other times, except 
when his eminence goes upon journeys, 
the routine is not often broken. It is 
seldom that other than ecclesiastical 
visitors are entertained and seldom that 
the Cardinal goes out to dinner. But 
as a rule the dark hallways of the old 
house are as stillasa church. In the 
reception room and upstairs, in the Car- 
dinal’s study, there is cheerfulness 
enough. Books dominate the last 
named room, for his eminence is an in- 
defatigable student of all things that in- 
terest men. And he writes books as 
well. ‘‘The Faith of Our Fathers,”’ 
the fruit of his missionary work in 
North Carolina, has passed through 
nearly seventy-five editions and fully 
three hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been sold. It is the best exposi- 
tion of Catholic doctrine, perhaps, in 
the language. Another book, ‘‘ Our 
Christian Heritage,’’ is less popular. 
It shows care and thought, but it lacks 
the spontaneity of the other book. 

The Cardinal sees the reporters al- 
most daily and is invariably courteous 
and patient. Once a cub reporter 
boldly ‘‘ faked ’’ one of his sermons, 
with no other material as a foundation 
than the text—supplied by a bass fiddle 
player in the cathedral orchestra—and 
a few random sentences obtained from 
an usher who scarcely understood them. 
Next day, when he made his regular 
call at the archepiscopal mansion, it 
was in fearand trembling. But Alonzo, 
the butler, came downstairs with no 
summons to the presence above. 

‘‘ His eminence sez,’’ said Alonzo, 
‘*dat he congratulates Mr. —’’ (the 
coldly perspiring journalist) ‘‘ on his 
good report of the sermon. En he sez 
dar ain’t no news.” 

The prince of the church was pleased 
to pardon the sin with sarcasm. 
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BY WAY OF 





COMMENT 





UR friends and readers often do this 
magazine the honor of writing to the 
Editor. 
iate more, for letters help us to under- 


There is nothing that we ap- 





pre 
stand that most baffling of human personali- 
ties, The Average Reader. Nobody exists 
whom the editor knows less about, nor whom 
he would like to know more 


the Average Reader, which is neither man 


intimately, than 


nor woman, boy nor girl, but apparently a 


sort of family hodg 


-podge which nobody 





ever saw and everybody is thinking about. 
The Circulation Manager writes persuasive 
letters to ‘‘it.’”” The A 
talks eloquently about 





vertising Manager 
When ‘“it”’ 
is pleased the circulation increases, adver- 
tisers are satisfied and everybody rejoices. 
In fact it is the supreme power in every office, 
and from it the Editor, like every one else, 
takes his orders. Yet all that we really know 
about it comes from letters to the Editor. 

It is good to know that in some small meas- 
ure the Editor’s regard for the wisdom of the 
iprocated. Often he 
‘I am asubscriber. 


Average Reader is ret 
receives letters like this : 
Please tell me by return mail the relative 
strength of the Russian and Japanese navies,”’ 
or again, ‘‘I read a copy of your Magazine 
once, Kindly give mea list of the ten best 
books for a growing girl or, ‘‘How wet 
ought you to keep the roots of a geranium ?’’ 
or again, ‘‘ What do you think of cold baths 
inthe morning ?’’ or yet again, ‘‘ About how 
wide should I open my window at night?’’ 
And the Editor answers them all with a com- 
fortable sense of omniscience, hoping for the 
best. 

jut the readers who do a magazine real 
service are those who give information in- 
stead of asking it. 
frankly. 
me. Or, another such story as that you 
printed last month will positively prevent my 
buying the magazine again. This is the kind 
of letter which helps. The only difficulty 
comes when criticism conflicts. Two people 
write about the same story, one in eulogy and 


They express their views 
Such and such an article stimulated 


the other in deprecation. 








‘“*T know 1 did 


not read that story yourself (we quot fr lw) 


for you could not have been such a -as 
to put itin.”” Then for a few minut tl 
Editor is lost in thought, and he remembers 
how the Scotch mother prayed that 

wind blow steadily to bring her boy hon ife 
from America and how the American moth- 
er prayed just as hard fora West wind to bring 
her son home from Scotland. If in 
please a few of the readers a little o t 
and get the others to excuse you until their 
turn comes around, that is about the most an 


Editor can do. 


Letters do help. Write often and write 
just what you think. 

Few attractions can draw such crowds as 
college athletic contests. The spirit of old 
Rome is with us yet. At Yale Univer last 
year the total receipts of the various athletic 


teams aggregated one hundred thous 

lars. No wonder that the profess 

their heads. That same one hundr thou- 
sand would pay the salaries of half a! red 
of them. And why not? Surely if tl il- 
nual surplus of athletic receipts over 

itures were used to fatten professorial salaries, 
it would do much to relieve the traditional 


tension between the professor and tl thlete. 
Possibly it might mitigate the rigor of exam- 
inations. Besides there’s money in it. We 
recommend the idea to President Harper, of 


‘hicago University. 


A publishing house of reputation has re- 
cently advertised a novel as written | An 
American woman of exquisite refinement and 
highest social rank.’’ There seemed no need 
of adding anything about the novel. | ing 
unanswered the interesting question of just 


what constitutes the ‘‘ highest sox 


in America, we wonder what the ¢ 


refined lady in question thinks of 1 nob- 
bery of such an advertisement. We hoped 
that this sort of thing was limite t 

society columns, where it belongs. For 


Heaven's sake keep it away from bool 
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We are apt to forget, as we sit peacefully 
at home reading of foreign wars and unpro- 
nounceable heroes, that our own soldiers have 
any other use than occasionally to wear 
clothes of a gaiety unjustified by any other 
profession, and to turn out on holidays in pro- 
cessions outdone only by the circus parades. 
We forget that the Indian frontier posts of 
twenty years ago, with the skirmishes and 
deeds that kept them in the public mind, have 
merely, by the progress of events, been 
moved some three thousand miles further to 
the West, and that our army in the Philippines 
is doing to-day, under’ more difficult condi- 
tions, much the same work that it did among 
the Indians. It is worth while now and then 
to think about our men out there, and when, 
as our way is, we tell stories about them that 
bring a laugh, to honor them too in earnest, to 
be not unmi:dful of their virtues and to think 
kindly of their faults. 

In these days when we hear so much of 
** graft and the dishonesty of officials, 
it is refreshing to find from first hand testi- 
mony that one of the great surprises of the 
immigrant who lands at this port is that, in 
order to enter the country, he is not obliged 
to ‘‘give up’’ to all the officials he meets. 
The honesty and decency in the handling of 


the immigrants at Ellis Island is a pleasant 
contrast to the picture Mr. Brandenburg has 
given in this magazine of their treatment on 
the other side of the water. 


It is often said that we Americans are too 
hurried to pay any attention to the Fine Arts, 
Aman cannot cut his lunch hour to look at 
pictures, nor can he give up many evenings 
to concerts, and as for architecture, he is too 
much occupied with what goes on inside of his 
office togive any thought to what the outside 
looks like. Still there is one art a business 
man need not interrupt his work to enjoy, that 
gives as much pleasure in the day time as at 
night, and the educational effect of which is 
unconscious and cumulative. That art is 
sculpture. If statues and sculptural ornaments, 
beautiful in themselves and making beautiful 
the squares and streets in which they were 
placed, were spread about our cities, they 
would not only be a pleasure and an inspira- 
tion in themselves, but they would help en- 
ormously the growth of the American public 
toward a more enlightened cultivation and a 
truer sense of the worth of that side of life 
which is not valued in money. 

The sight and the knowledge of the sculp- 
ture at the St. Louis Fair cannot fail to have 
an effect on our cities and on our citizens. 








with his hand, and although he cried 
out with pain, held) on to the poker. 
His friend called out to him to drop it, where- 
upon the man indignantly cried out the 


A MAN once grasped a very hot poker 


more. 

‘‘Dropit? How can you expect me to think 
of dropping it with pain like this? I tell you 
when a man is suffering, as I am, he can 
think of nothing but the pain.”’ 

And the more indignant he was, the tighter 
he held on to the poker, and the more he cried 
out with pain. 

This story in itself is ridiculous, but it is 
startlingly true as an illustration of what peo- 
ple are doing every day. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 
By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


Author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose,” Etc. 


IV. RESISTANCE 





There is an instinct in us to drop every hot 
poker at once; and probably we should be able 
to drop any other form of unnecessary dis- 
agreeable sensation as soon as possible, if we 
had not lost that wholesome instinct through 
want of use. As it is, we must learn to re- 
acquire the lost faculty by the deliberate use 
of our intelligence and will. 

It is as if we had lost our freedom and 
needed to be shown the way back to it, step 
by step. The process is slow but very inter- 
esting, if we are in earnest; and when, after 
wandering in the bypaths, we finally strike 
the true road, we find our lost faculty waiting 
for us, and all that we have learned in reach- 
ing it is so much added power. 
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tat present we are dealing in the main 
ut at] 

with a world which has no suspicion of such 
instincts or faculties as these, and is suffer- 


along in blind helplessness. A man 





ll drop a hot poker as soon as he feels 
it burn, but he will tighten his muscles 
aud hold on to a cold his head so persis- 
tently, that he only gets rid of it at all because 
nature is stronger than he is, and carries it off 
in spite of him. 

How common it is to see a woman entirely 
wrapped up, with ah undkerchief held to her 
nose—the whole body as tense as it can be— 
wondering ‘‘ Why does it take so long to get 
rid of this cold?’’ To get free from a severe 
cold there should be open and clear circulation 
throughout the whole body. The more the 


circulation is impeded, the longer the cold 





will last. To begin with, the cold itself im- 
pedes the circulation ; and if, in addition, we 
offer resistance to the very idea of having a 
cold, we tighten our nerves and our bodies 
d thereby impede our circulation still 





further. It is curious that the more we resist 
a cold the more we hold on toit, butitisa 
very evident fact; and so is its logical corol- 
lary, that the less we resist it the sooner it 
leaves us. 

It would seem absurd to people who do not 
understand, to say :— 

‘*T have caught cold, I must relax and let 
it go through me.”’ 

But the literal truth is that, when we relax, 
we open the channels of circulation in our 
> cold to be carried off. 
ng, long, quiet breaths 
help the circulation still more, and so help the 
cold to go off sooner. 






bodies, and so allow th 





In addition to the relax 


In the same way people resist pain and hold 
on toit; when they are attacked with severe 
pain, they at once devote their entire atten- 
tion to the sensation of pain, instead of devot- 
ing it to the best means of getting relief, 
They double themselves up tight,and hold on 
to the place that hurts. Then all the nervous 
force tends toward the sore ‘place and the ten- 
sion retards the circulation and makes it diffi- 
cult for nature to cure the pain, as she would 
spontaneously if she were only allowed to 
have her own way. 

I once knew a little girl who, whenever she 
hit one elbow, would at once deliberately rub 
the other. She said that she had discovered 
that it took her mind away from the elbow 
that hurt, and so stopped its hurting sooner. 
The use of a counter irritant is not uncom- 


The Freedom of Life. 


mon with good physicians, but the 
irritant only does what is much mor 


tually accomplished when the patient s his 
will and intelligence to remove the or il 
irritant by ceasing to resist it. 

A man who was troubled with spasmodic 
contraction of the throat once went t octor 
in alarm and distress. The doctor 1 m 
that, in any case, nothing worse than fainting 
could happen to him, and that, if 1! ted 
away, his throat would be relieved, ise 
the fainting would relax the muscles of tl 
throat, and the only trouble with it was con- 
traction. Singularly, it did not seem t cur 


to the doctor that the man might be t ht to 
relax his throat by the use of his « 
instead of having to faint away in « r that 
nature might do it for him, Natu 
just as ready to help us if we wer 
as when she has to knock us down order 
that she may do for us what we do1 


enough to do for ourselves. 


There is no illness that could not 1 h 
helped by quiet relaxing on the } 
patient, so as to allow nature and ren il 


agencies do their work more easily. 

That which keeps relief away in tl se of 
the cold, of pain, and of many illness 
contraction of the nerves and muscles 
body, which impedes the curative power of 
its healing forces. The contracti 
nerves and muscles of the body is cat by 


resistance in the mind, and resistan 


mind is unwillingness: unwillingness to en- 
dure the distress of the cold, the pain, or the 
illness, whatever it may be; and the more 
unwilling we are to suffer from illness, the 
more we are hindering nature from br ng 
about a cure. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 1 ; ill- 
ness when the hands are full of work, and of 
business requiring attention. In maz ses 
the strain and anxiety, which causes resist- 


ance to the illness, is even more s¢ 
makes more trouble than the illnes 

Suppose, for instance, that a man is t n 
down with the measles, when he feels t 
ought to be at his office, and that his 


may result in serious loss to himself 1d 
others. If he begins by letting go, in! dy 
and in his mind, and realizing that tl ness 
is beyond his own power, it will soon occur 
to him that he might as well turn his illness 
to account by getting a good rest out of it. 


In this frame of mind his chances of early re- 
covery will be increased, and he may en get 
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up from his illness with so much new life 
and with his mind so much refreshed as to 
make up, in part, for his temporary absence 
from business. But, on the other hand, if he 
resists, worries, complains and gets irritable, 
he irritates his nervous system and, by so 
doing is likely to bring on any one of the 
disagreeable troubles that are known to fol- 
low measles ; and thus he may keep himself 
housed for weeks, perhaps months, instead of 
days. 

Another advantage in dropping all resist- 
ance to illness, is that the relaxation en- 
courages a restful attitude of mind, which 
enables us to take the right amount of time 
for recovery, and so prevents either a possible 
relapse, or our feeling only half well for a 
long time, when we might have felt wholly 
well, from the time we first began to take up 
our life again. Indeed the advantages of non- 
resistance in such cases are innumerable, and 
there are no advantages whatever in resist- 
ance and unwillingness. 

Clear as these things must be to any intel- 
ligent person whose attention is turned in the 
right direction, it seems most singular that 
not in one case in a thousand are they delib- 
erately practiced. People seem to have lost 
their common sense with regard to them, be- 
cause for generations the desire for having 
our own way has held us in bondage, and con- 
fused our standard of freedom; more than 
that, it has befogged our sense of natural law, 
and the result is that we painfully fight to 
make water run up hill when, if we were to 
give one quiet look, we should see that better 
things could be accomplished, and our own 
sense of freedom become keener, by being 
content to let the water quietly run down 
and find its own level. 

It is not normal to be ill and to be kept 
from our everyday use, but it is still less 
normal for a healthy, intelligent mind to 
keep its body ill longer than is necessary by 
resisting the fact of illness. Every disease, 
though it is abnormal in itself, may frequent- 
ly be kept within bounds by a certain normal 
course of conduct, and, if our suffering from 
the disease itself is unavoidable, by far our 
wisest course is to stand aside, so to speak, 


and let it take its own course, using all nec- 
essary remedies and precautions in order that 
the attack may be as mild as possible. , 

Many readers, although they see the com- 
mon sense of such non-resistance, will find it 
difficult to practice it, because of their inher- 
itances and personal habits. 

The man who held the hot poker only 
needed to drop it with his fingers ; the man 
who is taken ill only needs to be willing with 
his mind and to relax with his nerves in order 
to hasten his recovery. 

A very useful practice is to talk to ourselves 
so quietly and earnestly as to convince our 
brains of the true helpfulness of being will- 
ing, and of the impediment of our unwilling- 
ness. Tell the truth to yourself over and 
over, quietly and without emotion, and stead- 
ily and firmly contradict every temptation 
to think that it is impossible not to resist. 
If men could once be convinced of the very 
real and wonderful power they have of teach- 
ing their own brains, and exacting obedience 
from them, the resulting new life and ability 
for use would make the world much happier 
and stronger. 

This power of separating the clear, quiet 
common sense in ourselves fromthe turbulent, 
willful rebellion and resistance, and so quiet- 
ing our selfish natures and compelling them 
to normal behavior, is truly latent in us all. It 
may be difficult at first to use it, especially 
in cases of strong, perverted natures and fixed 
habits, because in such cases our resistances 
are harder and more interior, but if we keep 
steadily on, aiming in the right direction,—if 
we persist in the practice of keeping ourselves 
separate from our unproductive turbulences, 
and of teaching our brains what we snow to 
be the truth, we shall finally find ourselves 
walking on level ground, instead of climbing 
painfully up hill. Then we shall be only 
grateful for all the hard work which was the 
means of bringing us into the clear air of 
freedom. 

There could not be a better opportunity to 
begin our training in non-resistance than that 
which illness affords. 

The next article will be on hurry, worry, 
and irritability. 
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HROUGH the midnight shadows of a 
narrow street moved a lumbering mass 
—huge, slow and noiseless. Beside it, 

the dim figure of a man staggered along with 
uncertain steps, mumbling occasional low 
words to his towering companion to which 
she answered by gentle puffings indicative of 
her absolute trust in him. 

Jenkins was on his way to the loading 
switch but, unconsciously, had been bearing 
away strongly to the left for upwards of a 
half hour. Several blocks behind his charge 
had hesitated in her gait upon hearing the 
deep bass voice of old Nero, the lion, far to 
her right, but Jenkins had urged her on. 
Young and innocent, she had rolled her nine 
thousand odd pounds of bulk along uncom- 
plainingly, happy so long 
hand to protect her. 


as Jenkins was at 


The street grew darker, and Nellie, in con- 
sequence, kept her eye the closer upon the 
laboring form beside her. When Jenkins 


lagged, she lagged; wl 





i-he made speed, she 
quickened her pace. Presently Jenkins 
stumbled at a crossing and fell heavily. 
Nellie stopped and waited for him to rise. 
After a reasonable time, she reversed herself 
and extended an ingu 


her prostrate keeper. 





ring proboscis toward 


In a pocket of his coat she located a 
strange glass affair with a cork in it. She 
tossed it into a vacant lot near by. She next 
inserted the tip of her trunk beneath Jenkins’ 


performance with her. This time, however 
he did not respond with the 


caress. 


YF NELLIE ‘ 
OF NELLI 
CROWELL ten 
collar and blew down his spine favorite 





Coiling her trwuk into the slack at Jenkins 











waist line, s gently shook the man. He 
swore with a heavy lisp and struc t with 
his clenched 1d. Nellie stood flapping her 
ears thoughtfully, a feeling of loneliness 
stealing over her. She glanced up at the dark 
houses that loomed sepulchrall; either 
hand and again tried to rouse her lot He 
was, however, blissfully at sea and her efforts 
went unrewarded. 

Nellie crooked her right hind knee in a 
studious attit >and pondered. S$ felt de- 
serted and blinked bravely to k k the 
tears as she thought of her comfortable car 





and the society of | 
As she was turnin 
mind an intruder « 


small whiskered 


in the rough board 


by two beady black 
and the ar 
ing nostri 


bulk beforeit. Nel 


thoughts that the newcomer wast 


for some seconds. 
blanche 
frenzy of horror. 

A mouse! Alon 


mouse ! 


imal came out to view, its 
s focussed intently upon t 


lie was so abs: 


ttle Pete, her 


x the matter her 
ume upon tl] n A 
zle appe red ta crack 
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The roof nestled cosily about Nellie’s broad back. 


Nellie’s heart beat furiously and she lifted 
her trunk in a panic of fear. The mouse ad- 
vanced two inches—it was too much for mor- 
tal elephant, and with a shriek of fright 
Nellie wheeled and sped from the scene. Hys- 
terical and ready to drop from exhaustion, 
she at length relaxed her pace. The tall 
buildings had given place to broad fields and 
she felt easier in consequence. The narrow 
street was now a wide, comfortable highway, 
bordered by trees and hedges. 

Nellie drew a shivering breath and glanced 
backward to make sure si.. 
sued by the enemy. 


Aas not being pur- 
Hea.ing nothing, she 
began plodding on, talking to herself in a 
strange African tongue and longing for Jen- 
kins. 

Presently her quick ear caught the sound 
of voices—someone was approaching. The 
rattling of loose spokes told her that some 
sort of a vehicle was abroad and she hoped it 
would be one of the bright yellow Roman 
chariots that she had often admired. As the 
cart came nearer she edged up to the hedge 
on her right and paused, thinking to pass un- 
observed. She beheld two men behind lighted 
cigars, punctuating a rather verbose conver- 
sation by strenuous whacks across the ribs of 
a decrepit white horse. 

‘‘Git up there, Bill! Be you dead?” Evi- 
dently this wasto the horse, thought Nellie. 
Another voice laughed hoarsely. 

‘Too old, Sol! Can’t ’spect that an’mal 
to be no racehoss at his aige !’’ said the laugh- 
er. 

‘*No-o, of course ! But he orter—say whioa ! 
what’s th’—whoa there! Bill, whoa-oa-oa !’”’ 

3ut Bill had regained his youth like the 
eagle and was annihilating distance like a 
conflagration. Nellie turned her head and 
listened. From the rattling distance a dull 


crash, with yells, came dimly back—Bill had 
been obstructed in his flight. 

Nellie rubbed gently at a ticklish spot on 
her shoulder before stepping gingerly out 
into the thoroughfare to resume her way. An 
hour went by and the pangs of hunger mani- 
fested themselves. She stopped and studied. 
Hunger suggested hay—hay suggested Jen- 
kins—should she return and try to find her 
master? She pondered the question a moment 
before she remembered the danger, then, 
with a quick toss of her head she told herself 
that not for gold would she face the hideous 
monster that lurked near her fallen keeper. 

Five minutes steady plodding and her eye 
lit on a barn close by the road. Rich, succu- 
lent hay protruded from a lower window and 
Nellie’s attention was arrested instantly. She 
spent some time analyzing the gate, then, 
giving it up, stepped on it and passed through. 
Sidling up to the barn she began stowing the 
juicy edible down her pink mouth in supreme 
content. 

Inside the barn arose strange sounds— 
snortings, pawings, stampings—Nellie won- 
dered why horses behaved so badly at night 
when they ought to be soundly sleeping. 

She reached in through the window, gath- 
ered a wisp and started to bring it back. It 
resisted—she pulled harder and a wild panic 
ensued within, mingled with piercing squeals. 
Suddenly realizing that she had grasped a 
whisp of a horse’s mane, Nellie relaxed her 
grip in extreme mortification. The pande- 
monium inside increased—Nellie felt dubious 
and crowded up to the barn timidly. 

A door slammed viciously and excited 
voices became audible. Nellie thought of 
Jenkins, far, far away, and little shivers of 
fear shook her frame. She wondered if she 
was doing wrong. 
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The steady, lumbering parade stride that brought back happiness to her 


Two forms appeared around the corner, one 
swinging a lantern. 

** See anything, Bud ?’’ remarked the taller. 
Scott! Yow- 


‘“Nope, not a darn—Great 


oo !"’ 
leaving the lantern, 
She had 


often carried a lantern for Jenkins and was 


The forms vanished, 
which Nellie at once picked up. 
femininely proud of the accomplishment. 
She sought the gate and wended her way off 
up the inky lane, swinging the lantern in 
broad waves before her. 

A mile brought her in range of a seductive 
sinoke house and she paused to inspect it. A 
broad door permitted her entrance, and, aided 
by the lantern, she was industriously creating 
havoc among rows of cured ham, when she 
distinguished rapidly approaching footsteps. 

“Up with hands, Jim Higgins!’' 
called a rude voice close by. 

Nellie wheeled about quickly. The result 
was disastrous—the walls burst to right and 


your 


left, leaving the roof nestling cozily about 
Nellie’s broad back. Picking up the lantern 
she raced madly many rods ere she could 
shake the roof off. How her pulse throbbed 
as she waved the crushed lantern, wondering 
why it gave no light. 

The and Nellie thought 
wistfully of her warm berth in her private 


air grew chilly 
car. Her eyelids grew heavy and, after he- 
roic efforts, she decided to seek out a place 
and sleep. A narrow lane 
and Nellie entered it. 
close at 
proached. 
beating hopefully. 


presented itself 
A low-roofed house 
hand attracted her and she ap- 
Suddenly she stopped—her heart 
There was a window in 
the house exactly like the one in her car- 
perhaps Jenkins was inside! 

She drew nearer and examined the window 


it was open just as the one 
always was. Then she pushed 
felt deftly about. Al 
man in it! Yes 


within and 
—and a —whisk 
Jenkins’—and a big 


was snoring, too—just as Jenkins 


inserted the tip of her trunk under th 


er’s collar and blew—gently at 
forcibly. A movement—then a bl 
ling yell went up. 

Murther! Bridgit! 


Surely that was not Jenkins’ voice 


** Oo-0-00 ! 


lie hastily withdrew, feeling abash 
yells continued till she was far uy 
A cozy-looking straw-pile next 


and she made for it, stampeding 


fat, black animals, who darted off wit! 


iar ‘* woof-woof-woofs”’ that caused 


to leap into her throat. She ensco1 
self, and, 
ence, soon slept soundly. 

She was awakened by hearing s 
noving about on the opposite s 


~L- 
Slack. 


Slowly arising, Nellie stret 
self and listened. 
what ails them horses 


‘“Whoa, Jim! Never kne« 


** Funny 
voice. 
act so.”’ 

‘*Act like they was scairt,’’ repli 
‘Back, Bess—whioa, now !’’ 

Nellie proceeded around the stack 
Suddenly s! 


protruding eyeballs and distended 


tigate the mystery. 


a pair of very frightened horses. 1 


her friendliness, Nellie lifted h 


when— 


Snort, snort, rattle, crash! T) 


took the six-board fence at a bound 


the rack ona post. 


in amazement—then went on ar 


Adam’s app! 


Nellie watched tl 








fatigued from her night’s experi- 
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stack. Two men, leaning on pitchforks, were 
gazing off across the fields in the direction of 
the disappearing team. 
“Well, wouldn’t 
What’s that! 
The men faded like morning mist. 


that—Ceesar’s 
Leg it, Hen!’ 


ghost ! 


Tired, hungry, sleepy and melancholy, Nel- 
lie went back and burrowed into the warm 
Voices interfered with 
dreams and she lifted one ear interestedly. 


straw. again her 
‘‘ She’s on this side, feller !’’ said some one, 
a long way off. 
‘All right!’ 
sounded familiar. 


This was much closer and 


Nellie raised the ear 


higher. 
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A rustling of straw and an unshaved, red- 
eyed man came into view. Joy—’twas Jenk- 
ins—her Jenkins! With a little squeal of de- 
light, Nellie rocked to her feet and wrapped 
her trunk affectionately about Jenkins’ waist 
while he clubbed her shoulders vigorously to 
show his pleasure. Then she instituted a 
thorough search of his pockets, blew down 
his neck and flapped her ears in ecstacy. 

‘*Come on, Nell!” said Jenkins. She blew 
the chaff from her broad back and fell into 
the steady, lumbering, parade stride that 
brought back happiness to her soul. Jenkins 
carried the tip of her trunk in his hand for 
nearly a mile—Nellie made him do it, 





THE 


CRUISE OF THE “SARY ANN” 


By WALTER A, DYER 





READ a book the other day, 
A clever piece of writin’ ; 
’T was all about a shipwrecked crew, 
An’, say! it was excitin’. 


The Sary Ann was the schooner’s name, 
An’ she was a tight tarpaulin, 

An’ the crew they sang this merry tune 
While the capstan they was hawlin’ : 


‘““Fleave, ho! my lads, the wind’s Nor Nor, 
An’ it’s jolly sailors’ weather, 

So we'll heave the log on the hurricane deck, 
And shiver our timbers together.”’ 


The cap’n’s name was Mr. Hobbs, 
An’ he was a jolly skipper, 

An’ the bo’s’n by the mizzen-mast 
Bailed out the jib with a dipper. 


At about eight bells the ship ran afoul, 
An’ the cap’n yells like thunder, 

‘* Abaft the beam, my gallant lads, 
An’ run the galley under !’’ 


An* Jones, the mate, cried, ‘‘ Hoist the helm, 
An’ reef your bloomin’ jaw, sir !’’ 

Bill Blinks, he clumb a marlin spike, 
An’ furled the forrard hawser. 


An’ then they made the yard-arm fast, 
An’ shipped the jury spanker, 

Belayed the hatch with steerin’ gear, 
An’ then run up the anchor. 


But the ship went down with all on board, 
While nine bells was a-ringin’, 

An’ the cap’n swore an awful oath, 
But the sailors still was singin’: 


® Heave, ho! my lads, avast! ay, ay! 
’ Tis jolly sailors’ weather ; 

Scuttle the fore to’ gallant truck, 
An’ all bend sail together.”’ 











ABSENT TREATMENT 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


YOUNG mother left her baby with her ‘* But George, she’ll never think of doing 
obliging mother-in-law, one night, in just the right thing, and the baby is so per- 


order to attend the wedding of arela- fectly trained that he won't accept any substi- 
tive who lived in a town about a hundred tute. I Anow he’s crying hard at this very 
miles distant. The young woman, apparent- minute.”’ 
ly free from all family cares, spent an enjoy- She was right. A hundred miles away a 
able evening ; but just as the newly-wedded weary grandmother was at her wit’s end be- 
couple were preparing to depart on the mid- cause she could think of nothing that would 
night train, an expression of acute anxiety pacify a wailing infant who was most 
flashed across the young mother’s counte- wretchedly sleepy yet utterly unable to go to 
nance. sleep. She was pacing wearily back and forth 


‘‘Oh, George !’’ she exclaimed, clutching inthe nursery to the accompaniment of her 
her husband’s arm. ‘‘ There was ove thing  grandson’s howls when the door bell rang and 
that I forgot to tell your mother to dofor her daughter-in-law’s telegram arrived. Tear- 
the baby, and he’ll never go to sleep without ing it open the tired, perplexed grandmother 


it. You must go right out and send heratel- read:— 
egram.’’ ‘* Lay baby on his stomach in the crib.” 
‘*Nonsense,’’ said George, ‘‘ this isn't the Two minutes later, the baby, adjusted to 


first baby she’s taken care of.”’ his liking, was sound asleep. 





SPRING AND OTHER THINGS 


By KENNETT HARRIS 





I KNOW that this may cause you pain, 
But it’s the proper thing. 

You can’t expect me to refrain 
From chanting Gentle Spring. 


And yet I’ve always thonght that I must strive 
To make my rhyme go hand in hand with reason, 
And even poets must be quite alive 
To all the little drawbacks of the season. 
I love Fair Spring, and yet I have to own 
She’s—well, to put it mildly, she’s capricious 
At times I may say she has really shown 
A tendency to be plain, downright vicious. 


Gentle Spring, my tuneful lyre 
I, perforce, am strumming 

Undismayed by tokens dire 
That attend thy coming— 
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Hail to thee! But softly, dear! And hit us young ones hard; but I incline 
That’s one little failing To think that they are—not exactly 

I regret ; thou art, I fear, truthful. 
Too blamed fond of hailing. 


Crowned with flowers sweet to smell, 
Sceptered with a lily, 
Why so tearful, pri’thee tell? 
Why so bleak and chilly ? 
All the glories of thy reign 
Shortly will be waning 
If we’ve reason to complain 
Much more of thy raining. 


How can lambkins on the grass 
Do their stunt of sporting ? 
How can loving lad and lass 
Do their springtide courting? 
For thy sake I have to blush 
When my Chloe sloshes 
Through thy coverlet of slush, 
Wearing her galoshes. 





A cunning little trilobite 

Lived in the old Silurian time— 
A hardy protozoic mite, 

Conceived of argillaceous slime. 
His was the privilege to view 

The ramphorhynchus in its flight ; 
The dinosaur, likewise, he knew, 

This cunning little trilobite. 


Before earth's crust was fairly cool 
From igneous fluidity 
He swam the paleozoic pool 
And on old Potsdam sported free. 
He watched the rhynchosaurus feed 
And took great pleasure in the sight. 
He’d opportunities indeed, 
This cunning little trilobite. 


He scuttled from the pterichthys ; 
The bathygnathus looked upon, 
He heard the pterodactyl hiss 
The bounding labyrinthodon. 
The durydorus serridens 
When fairly spoiling for a fight 
Would chase him to his native fens, 
This cunning little trilobite. 





Another thing, she’s young. Well, I suppose 
When Chloe’s old she’ll find the satisfac- 
tion, 
As in the Circle with the rest she sews, 
Of adverse criticism and detraction. 
That's not a foible wholly feminine: 
Some men I’ve heard brag of their virtues 
youthful 


He’s barely with the present linked— 
A crusted petrifaction now. 

He long ago became extinct— 
A good thing too, as you'll allow. 
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He cannot prose at length to show 
This present age has nothing right, 

Like other fossils that we know, 
This cunning little trilobite. 


A perfect state of things would bore 
Me like the very deuce. 

A model world I'd much deplore. 
I would have no excuse 

(A thing I knowx would grieve me sore) 
For half of my abuse. 

And oh, how deadly dull and flat 
This pleasant life would be ! 

I'd pine for a refreshing spat 
If we should all agree, 

And long for so much badness that 
Is good enough for me. 


I knew a man, a hearty simple soul 
I loved, —though he was much my way of 
thinking— 
With no desire to exercise control, 
Who had acquired a kindly way of winking 
At little virtues. He possessed a child— 
A very imp. I could have done without 
him. 
Ten minutes of that infant drove me wild, 
But this is how his father talked about him: 


I tell yon what, you'll seldom find a kid 
Much smarter than the -one ’at calls me 
“Tew” 
If I begun to tell you what he did, 
The trouble ’at he gives me an’ his Maw, 





’T would take a month o’ Sundays, I sh’dsay. 
He’s allus cuttin’ up some sort 0’ shine, 
An’ then, by Jucks! he’s got the slickest way 

O’ workin’ me, that little kid o’ mine. 


The racket ’at he makes around the place 
Beats all git out, for one as small as him 
The heap o’ dirt he gits upon his face 
An’ han’s issuthin won’erful. The limb 
Keeps both of usa hustlin’ ‘round, an’ then 
We never sorter make him toe a lit 
But I can’t keep a mad up at him wh 
I think, it’s jest that little kid o’ mine. 


It’s kinder lonesome when them noises cease 
At night an’ he is tucked up in his bed. 
We reerlize ‘at quiet isn’t peace 
An’ ruther have him 'round a raisin’ Ned. 
I tiptoe up to where he lays asleep, 
All rosy—an’ I ask the Pow’'r Divine 
’*At, if it’s all the same to Him, to keep 
The Devil in that little Kid o’ mine. 


I an sure I don’t know how I rambled off so 
3ut I seem to be prone to digressing, 
And I frequently find that condition of mind 
Many people consider distressing. 
But you'll pardon, I trust—yes, you certainly 
must— 
The bad way that my fancy takes wing. 
Any flight you'll endure with content, [ am 
sure, 
For I started to write about Spring. 
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‘* The People of the Abyss,’’ by Jack London. 

This volume is the personal account of a 
descent into the Hell of the slums of London. 
In the ‘‘ Capital of the World,’’ one adult in 
every four dies on public charity. There, 
almost two million people live in families 
which have a total weekly income under five 
dollars, and in many of the lodging houses 
beds are let on the three relay system, eight 
hours to a tenant. The book gives a very ter- 
rible account of one of the most awful human 
problems. (Macmillan.) 


‘© My Friend Prospero,’”’ by Henry Harland. 

‘‘ My Friend Prospero,”’ is an Englishman 
of gentle lineage, poor as poverty and corre- 
spondingly proud, living for six francs a day 
in Italy, which Mr. Harland loves to describe. 
‘Sun flecked and shadow dappled,” it is a 
garden of rhododendron, ilex andcypress. A 
lovely heiress enters the paradise but Pros- 
pero is too proud to declare his love, until 
under the tuition of an excellent aunt the 
lady speaks her own mind. 

The story is a pretty idyll, iridescent with 
color and perfumed like a milliner. (Mc- 
Clure, Philips & Co.) 

** Mrs. M’Lerie,’’ by J.J. Bell. 

Our readers are familiar with the best of 
these stories published in LESLIE’s MAGAZINE 
under the title of ‘‘ Domesticities.”” The 
broad Gaelic in which they are told veils but 
cannot hide the author’s whimsical apprecia- 
tion of the two old gossips of a Scotch village. 

It is a book of genuine humor, delightful 
to those for whom dialect has no terrors. 
(The Century Co.) 

**The Holladay Case,’’ by Burton E. Ste- 
venson. 

A mystery that is a remarkably original and 
entertaining one for the first hundred pages, 
and even after that a book that no one will 
put down until they have satisfied themselves 
of the rather lame explanation of the murder, 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


** All’s Fair in Love,’’ by Josephine Caroline 
Sawver. 
Another historical no--' with too much 
history to be a good novel, and too much novel 
to be good history. The Douglasses, Percys, 


Henry V. and other authenticated celebrities 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR 








of the period lend a certain glamor of fact to 
a moderately interesting love story. The 
illustrations in color are a distinct addition to 
the book, (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

‘*The Little Chevalier,’’ by M. E. M. Davis. 

A timely Louisiana story of the early 
French days of the colony; the dashing 
period when duels, lettres de cachét and girls 
masquerading as men made up the daily rou- 
tine of a young man’s life. As light as whip- 
ped cream, as harmless and as unsustaining. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

** The Adventurer in Spain,’’ by S. R. Crock- 
ett. 

Although his book is ostensibly the record 
of a ramble in Spain, the author evidently 
borrows of his invention to enhance the ad- 
ventures of his journey. And happily so, for 
years of practice have made Mr. Crockett far 
more at home in romance than in the world 
most of us are obliged to live in. 

The book has color and vivacity, a pleasant 
interplay of humor and sentiment and a sin- 
cere appreciation of a country second to none 
other in the world for romantic interest. (F. 
A. Stokes Co.) 

** Denis Dent,’’ by E. W. Hornung. 

To those of our readers who did not follow 
the serial progress of this novel in LEsLIr’s 
MAGAZINE, we recommend it as a book of 
healthy adventure on sea and land, as a love 
story neither unconventional nor passionate, 
but not without attraction, and finally as a 
good example of Mr. Hornung’s recognized 
skill in describing a rapid series of perilous 
adventures. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

** Her Infinite Variety,’’ by Brand Whitlock. 

An amusing little satire wherein the hero, 
an athletic and susceptible young statesman, 
discovers how thorny is the path of the advo- 
cate of woman’s political rights. Mr. Christy’s 
illustrations show more consideration for the 
two heroines than for the hero. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company). 

**The Ultimate Moment,”’ by W. R. Lighton. 

A well written and forcible study of West- 
ern life and politics. There is a good deal of 


fun in the story in spite of the tendency of all 
the characters to take thetrselves too seri- 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


ously. 
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THE MOCKING-BIRD 






By HENRY VAN DYKE 


| mirth he mocks the other birds at noon, 
Catching the lilt of every easy tune; 
But in the night he sings his own wild song,— 


Love,—only love! beneath the listening moon. 
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Copyright by Rockwood. 


Grover Cleveland at sixty-seven. 


This 1s Mr. Cleveland's latest portrait and he regards ut as his best. 





